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Designing to Sell... 


TWENTY CENTS 


PENETRATING POWER 
DOES NOT COME IN BULK 


H UGE, wide-spread circula- 
tions, lavishly bought to gain “‘con- 
sumer consciousness” or to “‘influ- 
ence dealers’’ were all well-and-good 
in days when business was uniformly 
fine, the country over. 


But those times are gone. Business is spotty. 
Today’s sales-campaign must be aimed at a market 
that is known to be able to buy . . . then supported 
with all the penetrating power of concentrated 
newspaper advertising. 


To find these markets, and to know them backward 
and forward, is part of the business of the Rodney 
E. Boone Organization. Trainea merchandising 
men make over 500,000 personal calls yearly. On 
the spot surveys are constantly conducted for 


CALL THE 


manufacturers and advertising agencies. Results 
have been immediate. A food manufacturer 
doubled his sales. A maker of cosmetics revamped 
his dealer organization with notable profit. An 
automobile company saved 3 months work because 
of closer knowledge of market conditions. 


Many similar successes have been made in the past 
year in the eleven markets of 23,000,000 buyers, 
which the Boone Man represents. It is possible 
that new market facts may suggest new sales- 
strategy to you... 


BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - BOSTON - DETROIT -SAN FRANCISCO - ROCHESTER 


New York Journal 
Boston American 
Albany Times-Union 
Detroit Times 


DAILY 
Syracuse Journal 
Rochester Journal 
Washington Times-Herald 


Chicago American 
Baltimore News 

Omaha Bee-News 
Acianta Georgian 


- PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - ATLANTA 


SUNDAY 
Syracuse American 
Omaha Bee-News 
Washington Herald 


Boston Advertiser 
Albany Times-Union 
Detroit Times 


Baltimore America 
Rochester America 
Atlanta American 
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The New York 
Herald Tribune 


1 —goes to people who can buy. 
40% of its city and suburban circulation where 
average family incomes are $5,000 a year or 
more. 54% where they are between $2,500 
and $5,000. 6% where they are below $2,500. 


2 —has more circulation in New York suburbs 
on weekdays than any other standard-size morning 
newspaper. 


3 —is read by more members of the New York 
Stock Exchange than any other morning news- 
paper. 


4 —ranks 3rd in the United States in amount of 
national advertising carried. 
2nd in the United States in financial advertis- 
ing. 2nd in New York City in total volume of 
advertising carried. 
—carried more department store advertising in 
1931 than in any other year in its history. 


5 —numbers on its staff such famous men as 
Walter Lippmann, H. T. Webster, J. N. Darling 
(Ding), W. O. McGeehan, and Franklin P. Adams. 


6 —was awarded the Francis Wayland Ayer Cup 
for typographical excellence in competition with 
1,450 Other American newspapers. 


7 —is the only New York newspaper with a Food 
and Housekeeping Institute. 


8 —is served by both the Associated Press and 
the United Press. 

—maintains its own news bureaus in such cities 
es Washington, London, Berlin, Shanghai, and cor- 
respondents or representatives in every important 
city in the world. 


9 —circulation is 325,432 weekdays, 459,106 
Sundays. Report to A. B. C. September 30, 1931. 


Published every Saturday and copyrighted by SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Entered as second-class matter June 1, 1928, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 


INSTITUTE 


Every 12 minutes for 12 months 
a woman wrote us a letter— 


‘i TWELVE MONTHS OF 1931 brought in more than 45,009 letters 
of inquiry from women readers of the New York Herald Tribune 
Institute pages—more than 880 a week or one letter every twelve 
minutes for twelve months. 


We believe it would surprise you to see the high quality of these letters. 
As more than one business man has found, the tone and quality of the 
consumer correspondence he receives is a crystal-clear reflection of the 
kind of people who are using his product. The correspondence which the 
Herald Tribune receives is proof beyond question that it is being thor- 
oughly read by women who are actively interested in maintaining a high 
standard of living and who spend liberally for the things nearest their 
hearts—their children and their homes. 


If the Herald Tribune regularly receives such votes of confidence, think 
of the substantial results that consistent Herald Tribune advertisers 
who can use persuasion are achieving. Year-after-year lineage increases 
prove that our advertisers find Herald Tribune readers unusually 
responsive, unusually able-to-buy. 


If you want to sell to intelligent women in the richest market in the 
world, be guided by the mail that right now is flowing spontaneously 
into the 


NEW YORK 


Aerald Tribune 


New York Main Office, 230 West 41st Street 
SAN FRANCISCO ? ; Verree & Conklin, 5 Third Street 
CHICAGO John B. Woodward, Inc., 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
DETROIT John B. Woodward, Inc., 6-255 General Motors Building 
Boston Carroll Judson Swan, 926 Park Square Building 


Subscription price $4.00 a 
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He didn’t 
count sheep 
jumping a 
fence 


O SIR! The guest we have 

in mind had his own cure 
for insomnia! He asked us to 
furnish a thermos bottle full 
of hot milk, so that he could 
have it by his bed, in case he 
woke up at night, take a drink 
...and then get to sleep again! 


Thermos bottles and hot milk 
aren't part of the standard 
equipment of United Hotels... 
but we do have large, airy 
high-ceiling rooms, with a 
feeling of pleasant freedom... 
and the beds... well, if you've 
ever slept in one of our hotels 
you know how good they are! 
So there’s very rarely occasion 
for insomnia at any of the 20 
United Hotels listed below. 


Extra service at these 20 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK CITy’s only United. .The Roosevelt 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. ... The Benjamin Franklin 


SEATTLE; WASH 6:56.00. 5005 .+..The Olympic 
WORCESTER, MASS e..6..6.0:506.005:05 The Bancroft 
NOGA Os 3ici:canvaswsee The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J.....The Alexander Hamilton 
TRENTON, (Ne Jive.c009 tiescecs The Stacy-Trent 
HARRISBURG, PA.............1 he Penn-Harris 
DUDA: 8 Weesinsenssg snk The Ten Eyck 
SVRICUSEUN: Veisaccscccess The Onondaga 
ROCHESTER, N. Y........- wi lig eSicare The Seneca 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y...........The Niagara 
) eee ee seme The Lawrence 
RESON. DBIGCs sci sdissivsccsande The Portage 
PINT DIR sc aiksas Cananniasee The Durant 
RANGAS CITE MO sn csses nae The President 
TWOSON:. ARIC. «65 os cs v0saeds El Conquistador 
TORONTO, ONT. <0 scccucsss The King Edward 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT............. The Clifton 
WINDSOR, ONT........... The Prince Edward 
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The Geographic’s 
“Upper Masses” 


“The Upper Masses,” says a 108-page 
book, bound in red cloth and cover board, 
“are the million or more families whom 
Good Fortune, Intelligence and Energy 
(capitalized just like that) have put at 
the top. 

“They are the substantial buying ele- 
ment, the retailers’ meal tickets, the man- 
ufacturers’ balance 
wheel. 

“They comprise 
the activators in any 
enterprise. They 
have real stakes in 
t he community. 
They are firmly 
rooted, highly  re- 
spected, locally or 
nationally = impor- 
tant. They are dis- 
tinguished by an 

~ eagerness for knowl- 
Pirie MacDonald edge of the world 
Walter Mann and for progressive 
advancement. They 

are substantial up and coming people. 

“They have a high standard of living 
which flourishes in wet and dry seasons 
because it is rooted in tradition (so was 
mine, but boy! what a jolt the jolly old 
depression gave it for a while at the start!). 
Not all are wealthy by any means, but 
they have incomes, far above the average; 
and assured buying capacity—assured by 
their native resourcefulness, versatility, va- 
ried assets, important friendships, com- 
munity standing, intelligence and construc- 
tive energy.” 

“Them’s strong words, powerful words, 
pard,” S. O. S. muttered to himself as he 
struggled through the  saccharine-coated 
preface, and prepared to wield a heavy 
gavel this way and that at the balance of 
the contents. But the balance of the con- 
tents, surprise of surprises, moré than sub- 
stantiate the earlier statements. The 
Geographic's “Upper Masses’ (oh, let the 
capitals go!), it appears (according to the 
Four A’s Income Reports of both 1926 and 
1930), have the highest average incomes of 
any million circulation magazine. Its 
1,275,000 families are apparently well set 
for a long hard winter such as this one is; 
500,000 of them have incomes above $5,000 
a year; of the other 775,000, nearly half 
have incomes over $3,000. There are evi- 
dences of well-to-do-ness from half a dozen 
surveys produced under a heading of In- 
comes and Weaith. Further amplification 
of this wealth picture is also found under 
a careful breakdown of subscribers into 
their business occupations. According to 
an average of five different surveys on this 
subject, 68.1 per cent are in business; of 
these, 420,790 are estimated to be in an 
executive Capacity, whereas 150,700 are re- 
tailers and 52,000 are engineers, 80,000 are 
teachers, 23,000 lawyers, 21,775 clergymen, 
etc., totaling in all about 600 different oc- 
cupations, ranging from Abstractors and 
Accountants to Writers and Y. M. C. A. 
Secretaries. 
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WALTER MANN 


Pages then follow amplifying the execy. 
t've influence statement from several sy. 
vey and statistical sources. A heading on 
Residences shows among other facts the 
comparative magazine readership among 
“the Scarsdale and Winnetka type’’ of read. 
er in Westchester, Long Island and Jersey, 
as well as in the Chicago suburban towns. 
Geographic, Cosmopolitan, Digest, Amer}. 
can and Better Homes and Gardens are 
compared with an excellent showing fo; 
the Geographic. 

A heading called Club Membership shows 
among other surveys on the subject the 
high percentage of readers in various clubs 
throughout the country. In_ practically 
every case shown the Geographic has over 
50 per cent of the members as readers, 
Next comes a heading called Community 
Standing. In this case dealers of all kinds 
were asked how their readers stood, with 
a very happy result for the Geographic. 
This was also true on the question of Credit 
Rating. According to a series of quota- 
tions from people interviewed, an inquiry 
coming from the Geographic is of a very 
"ily type, of the type that salesmen fight 
or. 

After some pages on the type of Adver- 
tiser, Repeat Advertiser, etc., the data veers 
around to the subject of Motor Car Own- 
ership, which, as might have been expected, 
was above the average. Following some 
more reports from advertisers on the pull- 
ing power of the Geographic, we find our- 
selves at the end of the first part of this 
real compendium of information. 

From here on the book takes up the sub- 
ject of advertising influence in earnest, 
breaking the subject up into a discussion 
of the magazine’s editorial contents, pub- 
lishing policy, advertising policy, reader 
confidence, circulation methods, long read- 
ing life of its copies. And does it have 
long life! (Somebody said, we have heard, 
that an early copy was found in King Tut's 
tomb, and that the pages had been thumbed 
with the thumbs of a hundred generations.) 
Completeness of Coverage is another sub- 
ject that is good for a dozen pages. 

Part three of the book deals with that 
ever-recurring subject of relative rates. Lib- 
erty is the only large weekly magazine of 
comparatively general circulation that has 
a lower rate than Geographic, in a field 
that runs from $1.77 per page per thou- 
sand to one of the women’s magazines at 
$3.70. The fact that Geographic's page-size 
is only about half that of some of the 
others is discreetly not mentioned. The 
book closes with a cross-index. 

This review would not be complete with- 
out a reference to the fine way in which 
the survey is gotten up and the striking 
series of photographs (typically Geographic 
in character) with which the subject of 
geography is treated. 

Probably the most typical comment that 
S. O. S. could make is that the pictures 
alone ought to create a lot of advertising 
members of the National Geographic So- 
cietv, from sheer interest. 

Get your copy direct from the National 
Geographic, unless yov. prefer for some rea- 
son to get it through this column. 
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Whats New 
With his usual penchant for di- 


rect. thinking and frank expression 
about distribution problems, C. D. 
Garretson, president, The Electric 
Hose & Rubber Company, comes out 
this week asking a leading question: 
“Is Selling a Lost Art?’’ Perhaps you 
won't agree with him, but you'll like 
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Designing to Sell 


Brand New Style Breathes New Life into Wheel Business ........ 
Smarter Novelties Support Refill Demand for Eveready Batteries... . 


Style Appeal Puts Over a Dirty Work Product ................. 
All edited by R. S. McFadden 


General 
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Profit Clincs and Mow to Mold Them. . 2... .<0205 0 ce ines dans 
No. 6. Management’s Relation to Profit Assurance 
By C. E. Knoeppel, Industrial Counsel, Cleveland, Ohio 


New Products 


“What Our Firm Really Needs Is Something New” .............. 
Part II of an article in two parts 
By Lincoln Lothrop, Secretary and Director of Merchandising, 
Bigelow, Kent, Willard & Company, Inc., Boston, Massachusetts 


Sales Policies 


Fo Sellitig: @ LOAM? 2c iiecccseneresew eed ieee iene saees 
Based on an interview by James True with C. D. Garretson, President, 
Electric Hose & Rubber Company, Wilmington, Delaware 
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YEARNS OF 


LEADERSHIP 


What does it mean when a newspaper continues year 
after year to lead its field in volume of advertising? What 
does it mean to say that every year for the last six and a 
half years both local merchants and manufacturers have 
placed more advertising in The Sun than in any other New 
York evening newspaper? It means this: That advertisers 
have found through the best test of all, the test of experi- 
ence, that advertising in The Sun brings satisfactory results 

. that The Sun’s large circulation is an extremely 
responsive circulation .. .. that the people who read The 
Sun have confidence in the advertisements appearing in 
The Sun and are guided by them in buying the things they 
need and want. In 1931 The Sun published over 15,300,000 
agate lines of advertising. It led the second New York eve- 
ning newspaper by nearly 2,000,000 lines or over 14 per cent. 
.... If you have good merchandise or a good service to sell 
to the people of New York, put your message in the newspa- 


per that has demonstrated its ability to produce results. 


The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising 


NEW YORK 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the week ending January 23, 1932: 


»e e e@ Banking interests are forcing state and local 
yovernments to pare down operating and capital budgets. 
Politicians who favor extravagance in expenditures have 
been pulled up with a jolt. This difference of viewpoint 


| is not founded on conservatism versus progressivism. It 


is founded on the inability of bankers to resell state and 
city bonds when budgets are not soundly balanced and 
with due regard to the enormous deflation of realty values 
which has not yet been reflected in reduced real estate 
taxes. 


e e e@ Business failures in 1931 numbered 26,381, 
compared with 24,107 in 1930, and liabilities involved 
were $2,280,829,316 as against $1,441,439,445 the pre- 
ceding year. Since the turn of the year, however, there 
has been a decrease in both commercial and bank failures. 


e e e First of the week prices for wheat, corn and 
cotton were the highest in more than two months, and if 
present constructive plans for expanding the credit base 
of the country are carried out it is reasonable to expect 
a gradual firming in the price of most commodities. 


e @ e The latest Irving Fisher Index Price of Whole- 
sale Commodities shows a loss of only one-tenth of a 
point from the preceding week, i.e., from 65.3 to 65.2. 


e @ e@e The year 1931 closed with a disappointing 
balance between exports and imports. Total foreign trade 
was off two and one-third billion dollars from 1930, and 
the balance of trade, $334,076,000, was the lowest excess 
of exports since 1910. 


e e e Retail food prices dropped 16 2/3 per cent last 
year, according to investigations made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, but the index figure of 114.3 is still 
— pre-war levels, as the Bureau uses 1913 prices as 
a base. 


e @ e Bank debits at 97.5 (1926 equals 100) last 
week recorded the high since June 3,.1931. 


e @ e Appointment of General Charles G. Dawes as 
president of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
augurs well for early and decisive benefits from this im- 
portant source of credit expansion. 


e e e According to present indications steel ingot 
production may reach 30 per cent of capacity by the end 
of the month. This figure, although small, represents a 
Jump from 20 per cent at the end of December. 


e@ e e Individuals who have lost heavily through the 
deflation of security prices may get some small satisfaction 
in the official statement by the security affiliate of the First 
National Bank of New York (in which there are sup- 
posedly the most astute financial brains in the country), 
that its indebtedness currently exceeds the market value of 
Its holdings by $6,000,000. This is an illustration of the 
unreasonable lengths to which deflation has gone. 


e e e William Wrigley last week placed orders for 
more than a million electric clocks—approximately fifty 
carloads, to be used as dealer incentives in a new com- 
bination offer. 


e @ e The value of a stable or advancing rate struc- 
ture can be seen in two of the annual statements released 
during the week. The United Corporation, the largest 
holding corporation of diversified shares in the public 
utility field, made a net profit of $18,445,327 last year, 
as against only a fraction over sixteen million the year 
before, while the R. J. Reynolds Company was able to 
boost its net profits more than two million dollars and to 
an all-time high. 


e e@ e Automobile advertising in New York papers 
during Show Week gained 5.6 per cent in lineage over 
last year, and the largest single day showed a gain of 11.3 
per cent. . . . Encouraging reports come from a number 
of other cities that newspaper advertising as a whole dur- 
ing January is showing some gains. These, if continued, 
will have general significance, because newspaper adver- 
tising always has been a barometer of business conditions. 


e e@ e According to a compilation made by Merrill, 
Lynch and Company, the thirty-eight leading chain store 
companies, exclusive of the three mail-order chains, did 
94.30 per cent as much dollar business in 1931 as in 1930, 
despite widespread reductions in selling prices, especially 
in food products. The figures indicate that the big chains 
went ahead at the expense of the independents, and 
secured a larger share of the consumer’s dollar. 


e@ @ e Among the annual earnings statements issued 
this week those of the Auburn Automobile Company and 
International Business Machines Company stood out. Mr. 
Cord’s unusual ability to find what the motoring public 
wants, coupled with sound and aggressive merchandising, 
raised the company’s share earnings from $5.43 to $17.64. 
International, also noted for sound and consistent man- 
agement, showed earnings the largest in its history, and 
maintained a ten-year record of unbroken increases. 


e@ @ e You can now make a trip abroad on the weekly 
payment plant with a full year to complete payment. 


e e e France has established new quota restrictions 
on the importation of radio sets, thereby cutting off about 
three-fourths of radio exports from the United States to 
France. Possibly by such discrimination France hopes to 
convince us that she has no intention of paying any part 
of her war debts. 


e ee The 25 per cent reduction in freight rates, 
approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
certain products shipped over southeastern lines, is ex- 
pected to bring increased volume of business to railroads 
and to increase materially the consumption of Florida 
citrus products. 
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HE TIME was, before the 
World War, when selling was 
considered a _ mnecessaty art. 
There were some occasional 
price cutters; but they were not con- 
sidered seriously by reputable manu- 
facturers. The great majority of suc- 
cessful producers figured their costs, 
added their profit, and really sold their 
merchandise. 

Their salesmen explained _ their 
goods and policies, emphasizing qual- 
ity and value, and sold merchandise 
at a profit and for the purpose of 
making a profit. With few exceptions, 
manufacturers maintained equitable 
price policies, and did everything they 
could to keep their goods out of the 
hands of demoralizing price-cutters. 
In our own and many other indus- 


tries, salesmen were trained in the art 
of selling, and about 90 per cent of 
their time was devoted to real selling 
effort. This was a creative influence, 
the major power, in building up a 
large number of successful manufac- 
turing enterprises; but it now seems 
to be a forgotten thing of history. 
Today the average salesman, I am 
sure, spends about 90 per cent of his 
time in wrangling over prices. Qual- 
ity is seldom stressed. Buyers are de- 
manding cut prices because they have 
been educated to do so by manufac- 
turers, and their demands meet little 
resistance. The manufacturer maintain- 
ing an invariable price policy is the 
rare exception (I don’t believe there 
are more than three in the entire rub- 
ber industry), and the result is chaos. 
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Industry needs the full force of cre- 
ative salesmanship to reestablish con- 
fidence and counteract the state of 
demoralization which has been so 
characteristic of distribution during 
the past year or two, says Mr. Garret- 
son. Why is it that so few concerns 
realize that real selling is still as effec- 
tive as it ever was, and that it is only 
folly to abandon it in a frantic at- 
tempt to sell on a straight price basis? 


Is 


Selling 
a Lost Art? 


Based on an interview by James True with 
Cc. D. GARRETSON 


President, Electric Hose & Rubber Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware 


The influence that is most largely 
responsible for this condition is ex- 
erted by the so-called mass distribu- 
tors. The only chance the chain sys- 
tems and mail order houses have for 
development is through underselling 
the regular independent factors of dis- 
tribution. They save little or nothing 
in the processes of distribution; but 
they figure their own buying prices by 
a weird method of taking off the man- 
ufacturer’s selling, advertising, over- 
head and other expenses, and they in- 
duce manufacturers to shoulder the 
resulting losses. 

A very large part of the volume sold 
to mass buyers is sold at a loss. I 
have listened to all of the buying talks 
of the mass operators on our lines, and 
I know that, in every instance, my com- 


any would have sustained a loss if 
we had accepted the business. 

Although it is impossible to avoid 
a loss by calling it something else, 
manufacturers attempt this sleight-of- 
hand by granting special discounts in 
the name of advertising, selling and 
administrative allowances and other 
evasions. But in every case of the kind 
the loss is merely passed on, reducing 
the creative influence of the manufac- 
turer's own work, 


Fear—Cause of Insane Selling 


Even the claim that mass buyers are 
enabled to buy more cheaply because 
of the large volume they handle is a 
fallacy. For instance, very few mass 
buyers buy more than a few million 
feet of garden hose a year from any 
one manufacturer. While several 
wholesale hardware houses buy that 
footage, they can not buy the goods 
at the price paid by the mail order 
houses. A similar condition exists in 
many other industries, and the facts 
prove that the prices generally quoted 
to mass buyers cannot be justified on a 
basis of quantity. 

Obviously, real selling has no part 
in the resulting demoralization. In 
the first place, real selling establishes 
confidence, and there never has been 
a time in my experience when there 
was less confidence and more suspicion 
and distrust throughout American dis- 
tribution. All manufacturers and 
economists agree that we must re- 
establish confidence to pull out of the 
depression; but few apparently seem 
to realize that the re-establishment of 
confidence largely depends on how 
their goods are sold. 

Fear is the cause of most of the 

insane selling—fear of competition— 
and it is groundless. Not long ago I 
talked with a large manufacturer in 
our industry who is selling one-fourth 
of the volume of his company to mass 
buyers. On this part of his volume 
he has lost money, and the competition 
of his mass buyers with his inde- 
pendent distributors has compelled 
him to reduce the prices on his entire 
line to a dangerous degree. For about 
eighteen months his company has been 
running deeper into red ink, and there 
are no encouraging signs for the fu- 
ture. Although his business is in a 
precarious condition, he defended his 
selling policy in this way: 
_ With our industry overproducing, 
it would be disastrous if the mail order 
houses manufactured their own goods. 
And they will go into production if 
we do not sell them. As it is, it may 
be possible for us to show a profit 
when business picks up.” 

Never was a fearful mind obsessed 
by a greater double-barreled fallacy. 


In the first place, there is not the 
slightest danger of mass distributors 
going into the manufacture of rubber 
goods, despite their repeated threats 
to do so. And in the second place, 
if they did enter the manufacturing 
field I can think of no greater blessing 
that could happen to the industry. 
No sane business man is going to 
produce goods when he can buy them 
from 20 to 30 per cent less than he 
could manufacture them. Mass dis- 
tributors have made few successful at- 
tempts to produce their merchandise, 
and the facts do not indicate that there 
is the slightest hope of their entry in- 
to rubber goods manufacture. 
Whenever a mass buyer makes this 
threat to me I tell him to go ahead— 
and add that every member of our 
industry will be grateful to him in a 
few years. If the so-called mass dis- 
tributors set up their own rubber fac- 
tories it would be a godsend to us. 
Then the mass distributors would have 
to charge considerably more for their 
goods or stand the present loss. Since 
the mass market is a price market, the 
constant pressure for lower prices 
would tend toward lower and lower 
quality, and soon the mass channel 
would be identified in the public mind. 
Then, with the mass channel closed 
to them, the legitimate manufacturers 
would concentrate their attention on 
the interests of the independent deal- 
ers. They would again practice the 
art of selling, emphasize quality and 
value instead of price, and educate 
their dealers to meet the competition. 
And the lost art would be rediscovered. 


Factors in Building Confidence 


With the mass distributors on one 
side of the competitive fence, and with 
all legitimate manufacturers behind the 
independent dealers on the other, there 
could be no doubt regarding the out- 
come. I am confident that the man- 
agers of mass distributing companies 
realize that this condition would fol- 
low their entry into manufacturing. 
Consequently they fear the inevitable 
reaction, for it would steadily diminish 
the volume of goods distributed by 
mass operators. 

Some day we shall look back and 
wonder why we allowed anything like 
the present condition to exist. It is 
impossible for any manufacturer to 
create anything but demoralization of 
distribution, distrust and resentment, 
when he requires 75 per cent of his 
volume to pay for subsidizing price 
competition. We cannot restore con- 
fidence until responsible manufacturers 
refuse to sell below cost, adopt equita- 
ble and invariable price policies, and 
return to sane methods of selling. 

It is obvious that 75 per cent of a 
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distributive organization cannot be ex- 
pected to pay a heavy dole in support 
of the underselling to the other 25 per 
cent. Likewise, it is perfectly plain 
that salesmen who are employed to 
sell goods below cost are merely add- 
ing to the loss. And I wonder how 
the innumerable manufacturers who 
promote these demoralizing practices 
justify the losses to their stockholders. 


Fallacy of the Cut Price 


Every manufacturer who cuts a price 
knows from experience that the special 
price soon becomes the regular price, 
and that the loss of profits begins with 
a confidential discount. Recently, for 
example, a customer of ours wrote to 
a competitor for a price on a certain 
item. A salesman replied and quoted 
a very low price on which there was 
a loss to the manufacturer. Later, I 
learned that the price was one made 
confidentially by the company, and that 
only its branch manager was supposed 
to have the authority to quote it “when 
necessary.” But here was a salesman 
who had the “when necessary” price, 
and evidently he was quoting it at 
every opportunity. 

Of course the depression is given as 
a reason for practices of the kind, and 
it is not to be expected that faulty 
management would admit its faults 
when such a plausible alibi is at hand. 
However, my company has proved that 
it is possible to sell goods at a profit 
regardless of the depression, as I have 
explained in a previous article.* And, 
more important still, we have proved 
that the distributors and consumers of 
our goods are just as amenable to sane 
salesmanship as they ever were. 

Typical of many others, a large job- 
ber recently called on us and asked for 
a lower price on a quantity of hose 
for conveying oil, a difficult service. 
He said that a large competitor had 
quoted him two cents a foot below 
our price but that he would rather 
have our goods, and so on with the 
same old familiar arguments. He 
admitted that the competitive hose was 
not as good as ours, but said that he 
could not afford to pay our price. 

At once I dismissed the subject of 
price by assuring our friend that we 
would not cut our price for any rea- 
son, explaining that we had quoted tne 
entire trade, had sold many of our cus- 
tomers at the price, and that we would 
be obliged to reduce the price to all if 
we cut it for him. He readily agreed 
that we could not afford to lose the 
thousands of dollars this procedure 
would cost; but he still insisted that, 


*"From Red Ink to Profits—in Sixty 
Days,” SM, December 19. 
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Profit Clinics 


and How to Hold Them 


HIS is the final article in the group 

by Mr. Knoeppel. This article and 

the other five that preceded it were 

presented in the belief that many 
companies, both large and small, could go 
far toward elimination of profitless selling 
if they would institute regular staff meet- 
ings or “profit clinics” devoted to a sys- 
tematic study of profit-budgeting. Mr. 
Knoeppel has told how to organize such 
clinics, and has outlined many of the ma- 
jor types of subject matter which should 
form a basis for discussions. In his pro- 
fessional relations with clients, Mr. Knoep- 
pel has conducted many such clinics, with, 
in many cases, unusually creditable results. 
What he has been advocating, therefore, 
is not something vaguely theoretical, but 
a plan and a method that have been ap- 
plied successfully to the real problems of 
real companies. 

Judging from the letters received by the 
editors thus far, the series has proved 
helpful. We want to know, now, if sub- 
scribers want more articles by Mr. Knoep- 
pel along similar lines—articles which 
might, for example, go into more detail 
on some of the topics which received but 
brief treatment in the series we have al- 
ready printed. There has also been some 
discussion as to whether SALES MANAGE- 
MENT should sponsor a national profit- 
clinic for executives—a meeting which 
might take the form of a two- or three- 
day session—which would consider profit 
problems which are common to all lines. 
If you want more articles—or if you would 
be interested in such a clinic—please write 
to the managing editor—TuHeE Epirors. 


ESERVED until the last in our 

consideration of factors which 

our profit clinic can profitably 

discuss is the matter of man- 
agement and its relation to the vitally 
important work of “assuring the re- 
quired profits.” 

The wisdom of this is no doubt ap- 
parent to those who have attended 
the clinical meetings, who have seen 
that time and time again the trails led 
to management; that everything rests 
on management in the last analysis. 

In other words, accountants audit, 
appraisers evaluate properties, en- 
gineers devise budget and wage in- 
centive plans, merchandise counsellors 
make market studies and advertising 


(*Previous articles in this series ap- 
peared in SALES MANAGEMENT in the 
issues of September 5, September 19, 
October 10, November 7, November 14 
and December 19.) 
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Management’s Relation 


to Profit Assurance 


agencies develop sales campaigns, but 
seldom is anything like the same de- 
gree of attention given to that most 
important of all factors in business 
—management. 

Products and properties may be of 
the best, and capital and credit may be 
available, yet, unless management is 
well organized and highly efficient, 
these “tools” cannot be used profita- 
bly. 

No result is or can be greater than 
the worth of the agencies which secure 
or are behind it, because the effect is 
merely a reflex of the cause. As things 
are at the bottom so you will find 
them at the top, consequently if results 
are unprofitable, the fault can be 
charged directly or indirectly to man- 
agement. 

Analyze, if you will, the great suc- 
cesses like General Electric, du Pont, 
General Motors, A. T. & T., U. S. 
Steel, Western Electric and scores of 
others which are among the “elite,” 
and you will find that they not only 
have a true conception of the real 
function of management, but that they 
consider themselves as: 

1. Trustees of owners who want 
adequate and regular profits. 

2. Guardians of employes (white 
collar as well as blue shirt) who want 
adequate and regular salaries and 
wages. 

3. Servants to customers who want 
(or can be induced to want) an ade- 
quate and regular flow of goods of 
the right quality and price. 

And it will be seen, if we digress 
for a moment and consider the eco- 
nomics of the thing, that 1 and 2 
make for purchasing power, without 
which there can be no adequate and 
regular flow of 3. 
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In the simplest language possible, 
the objective of management can be 
stated as: Economy in expenditure 
and efficiency in attainment. If there 
is both economy and efficiency (and 
there can be no efficiency without 
economy) then profits have a peculiar 
fashion of always being present. Gen- 
eral Motors is an excellent example 
of this fact, with its 112.53 per cent 
“profit efficiency” for the hard year of 
1930. 

How can management secure econ- 
omy and efficiency? Through or- 
ganization ! 

After years of investigation and 
study of organizations, I know of no 
better model for business to pattern 
its Organization after than that of the 
human body—a perfect organization. 

In the tabulation and chart (page 
120) accompanying this article is 
shown not only the suggested or- 
ganization covering a business as a 
whole, but with reference to sales and 
manufacturing as well, as it would be 
patterned after the human body illus- 
tration. It will bear considerable 
study—and lead to some real better- 
ments in human relationships. 

Someone may say at this point that 
finance and administration have been 
left out of the tabulation and key 
chart. They have, and purposely. 
Finance is considered to be superim- 
posed over selling and manufacturing 
as a function of management serving 
both. With reference to administra- 
tion, that is also a function of man- 
agement, for in reality there is no 
such thing as “administrative ex- 
pense.” In the last analysis, such 
expenses are incurred for making 
goods or selling them or both. A 
chief executive giving most of his 
time and thought to manufacturing 
problems is as much a factor in manu- 
facturing as is the plant superintend- 
ent, and most of his salary should be 
so charged. One giving most of his 
attention to merchandising, and many 
of them are doing it today, should 
have most of his salary charged to 
sales. One giving time to each divi- 
sion should have his salary divided 
jn the approximate proportion to the 
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“The balance sheet furnishes a picture of the capital employed (assets) and the source of the capital ( liabilities ). 
It is a picture of success or the lack of it, depending upon the relationships of the various elements. . . .” 


time he gives to each. The same logic 
applies to the other items considered 
as ‘administrative.’ Only by so do- 
ing can we have a true picture of sell- 
ing and manufacturing overheads, 
which is most important in these days 
of high selling costs. 

There is another side to the ques- 
tion. The assets side of the books 
shows the capital employed in the 
business. Inventory is an asset and 
therefore capital employed. It takes 
labor and material and manufacturing 
overhead, plus part of the administra- 
tive overhead, to put goods on the 
storeroom shelves or on the shipping 


should bear the proportion of the ad- 
ministrative expenses which help to 
make the goods, otherwise we do not 
get a true cost of manufacture. Why 
cost at all, if not to arrive at accurate 
costs? 

We should keep administrative 
costs as at present, then credit them 
out by charges to manufacturing and 
selling. Manufacturing and _ selling 
overheads should show as at present, 
but, in addition, there should be the 
apportionments of administrative as 
an andirect overhead. Then costs 
would be true costs. 

It will be noted from the key chart 


controllership occupies a major posi- 
tion. This is as it should be. It 
should occupy a position subordinate 
to the chief executive and on a par 
with operating and sales managers, 
thus linking “‘staff’ control and co- 
ordination with ‘‘line’’ direction and 
execution. A modern controllership 
should synchronize all ‘“'staff’ activ- 
ities in a business, and its view- 
point should be from market studies 
through to goods shipped, billed and 
entered in “accounts receivable.” As 
such, this kind of a controllership 
would be management’s ‘‘left hand,” 
with the “right hand” looking after 


platform. | Consequently, inventory in the organization tabulation that the the performing and service sides of 
Chart B Chart C 
SELLING ADVERTISING 
Sales Department : Advertising Department 
Director | Sales Income Budget:-| | Advertising | Advertising Budget:- 


of Sales 
John Smith 


$2,000,000=$100 


Sales Expense Budget:- 
$400,000=20 


Manager 


$100,000= 


George Hyde 


5¢ of Sales Income $ 
25 Sales Expertise $ 
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Economy in expenditure and efficiency 


in attainment of results 


Business Organization Patterned After Human Body 


Function 


Direction Brain 


Counsel Five 
senses 


Control and coordi- 
nation 


Solar 
plexus 


Service or facilita- Involuntary 
tion organs 


Human Body 


Business as a Whole 


Executive heads 


Auditors ~ 


Engineers 
Lawyers 
Patent attorneys 


Controller 
(financial control) 


Service departments 


Performance 


Voluntary 
organs 


Manufacturing and 
selling 


Manufacturing 
Operating manager 


Efficiency staff engi- 
Appraisers neers 


Production planning Sales 
and control 


Product and plant en- 
gineering, purchasing 
and personnel 


Operating departments 


Selling 


Sales manager 


Sales engineers 


planning and 
control 


Sales promotion and 
advertising 


Salesmen 


the business. 

Let me give you a word-painting of 
this kind of a controllership. 

The scene is an ornate room in the 
offices of a large and well-known firm 
in a New York skyscraper—the direc- 
tors’ room. There are fifteen or more 
men around the table. It is dividend 
day. There is a large cash balance, 
the surplus is sizable, business is ex- 
cellent and the prospects very bright 
for a continuance of good business 
(this was some years ago). Seated 
alongside the chairman of the board is 
a man who is neither stockholder nor 
director, and he seems to be taking 
no particular interest in the proceed- 
ings. Incidentally, it might also be 
said that word has been passed to the 
“street’’ that the regular quarterly 
dividends will be delared. 

The regular business is transacted. 
One of the directors makes the usual 
motion that the customary dividends 
be declared. The question is put. 


Then this man seated by the chair- 
man comes to life and mildly suggests 
that the dividends be passed. It 
needs no imagination to visualize what 
transpires immediately thereafter— 
consternation, anger, argument, in 
fact, everything in the category. This 
man is armed with statements, 
charts and general data which indi- 
cate that within sixty to ninety days 
certain things are likely to happen and 
that if they do cash in large amounts 
will be needed. 

To make a long story short, this 
man had no power to stop the declara- 
tion of dividends. The directors had 
the power to order them paid. But 
they passed them nevertheless, because 
this man knew more about the busi- 
ness than the officers and directors. 

He was only the controller. At 
least that was what appeared on his 
business card. He was something 
more, however, a “‘super-controller,” 
for within the sixty to ninety days 
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mentioned many of the things which 
he had predicted did come to pass, 
and then he became what they call 
the “‘white-haired boy.” 

In the last analysis business is 
money ‘or capital and men. Money or 
capital is dead, frozen, until men take 
it and conduct business transactions. 
It should be possible, therefore, to 
synchronize charts covering money 
and the detailed organization chart 
covering the human machinery. Busi- 
ness should be broken down into the 
detailed elements as to personnel, 
along with which should be the 
analysis as to budgeted income and 
outgo to correspond therewith. 

Two of the squares would look like 
Charts B and C. (See preceding page.) 

Attention should now be given to 
the matter of management incentives. 
The Bethlehem and American Tobac- 
co cases only serve to emphasize the 
importance of incentives in this field. 

(Continued on page 135) 
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“What Our Firm Really Needs 
Is Something New” 


(Part I of Mr. Lothrop’s article ap- 
peared last week. In it he discussed the 
economics of new products, ways of de- 
termining whether or not they will prove 
profitable to the company, and some of the 
avenues to new product research.—THE 
EDITORS. ) 


EEPING the consumer’s point 

of view. and his buying 

motives in mind has been 

stressed for years. So has 
the Golden Rule; but we have a long 
way to travel before both are uni- 
versally observed. Many of the fail- 
ures of new products point directly to 
the manufacturer who said, ‘My 
whiffet is the best whiffet in the 
world,” but neglected to find out 
whether the great American public 
really wanted whiffets. 

Frequently, in order to develop a 
new product, all that is necessary is 
a change in packaging to come closer 
to the consumer’s actual needs. As 
an example, Bon Ami—which had not 
changed its package for many years— 
recently came out with a package de- 
signed for special use in the bathroom. 
The design of the package is attrac- 
tive and fits in with the modern vogue 
for color in bathrooms. A marked 
increase in sales has resulted. 

Sometimes a re-styling of present 
products gives the effect of a new 
product. A New England manufac- 
turer of bedroom suites once stated 
with much pride that the design of his 
furniture had not been changed for 
the last fifteen years. Somehow or 
other sales were falling off, but the 
management failed to connect the two 
facts. A designer, brought in on a 
part-time basis, had the company 
bring out four suites which were en- 
tirely different from the stodgy de- 
signs of the past, and which reflected 
sound current trends. During the 
early part of 1930, when most furni- 
ture factories were very quiet, this 
company was working night shifts 
and was unable to keep up to its vol- 
ume of orders. While not all the 
sales volume was due to the change 
in design, unquestionably design had 
a heavy bearing on results. 

One avenue of search which is not 
generally utilized is a consideration of 
the principle that what people have 
once used they will use again, if a 


Part II of an article in two parts 


modern note is inserted in the product. 
Designers of women’s fashion gar- 
ments make constant use of this prin- 
ciple and are continually studying 
women’s clothes of past generations in 
order to see what may be revived. A 
typical example is the Eugénie hat. 
However, in other lines, this ave- 
nue of new product search is rarely 
used, although enough successful in- 
stances bear out the principle. Take 
as an example the Spur tie. Years 


BY 


LINCOLN LOTHROP 


Secretary and Director of Merchandis- 
ing, Bigelow, Kent, Willard & Co., 
Inc., Boston, Massachusetts 


ago, in 1870, made-up bows were 
fashionable wear for men. Styles 
changed; and through an interval of 
many years a made-up bow was con- 
sidered to be beneath the dignity of 
any man who pretended to dress well. 
However, Hewes & Potter revived the 
old idea in their Spur tie by inserting 
an H-shaped innerform which would 
allow the wearer to give an individ- 
ual twist to his bow. 

Similarly, flint-and-steel pocket light- 
ers were on the market for years, but 
were rarely bought, until Dunhill 
brought out the famous $10 lighter, 
cleverly priced to attract women pur- 
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chasers of presents for their men-folk. 

Take the case of mechanical pen- 
cils. It has been possible since at 
least the time of the Civil War to 
purchase mechanical pencils with 
wabbly innards and delicate leads, but 
until Wahl brought out the Eversharp 
pencil none were sold. A few were 
bought as gifts and practically none 
were put to use. Wahl made the 
Eversharp pencil a thing of utility and 
backed his revival of an ancient idea 
with heavy advertising and _high- 
pressure salesmanship. 


Back in 1849 the unruly hair of 
men in all ranks of society was slicked 
down with some kind of grease. The 
country bumpkin used bear’s grease, 
and the city man of fashion used 
macassar oil. An echo of these days 
remains in the “'tidies’” on the backs 
of armchairs, infrequently called ‘“‘anti- 
macassars.’’ They were once necessary 
to prevent hairgrease from soiling up- 
holstery. The industry was revived by 
the invention of a greaseless cream 
and popularized by the movie star, 
Valentino. 

If I were a sales manager or the head 
of the sales research department, I 
would be inclined to search through 
the files of popular magazines which 
were in vogue fifty, sixty or seventy 
years ago, such as Harper's Weekly, 
to determine what people used at that 
time in my line that they are no 
longer using. Probably something 
could be discovered which could be 
given a modern twist. The reason for 
believing that a product of this nature 
could be sold is that the desires and 
acceptance of the public do not change 
markedly as the years roll by. Honey 
continues to taste sweet; the fragrance 
of roses still is perfume to our nos- 
trils, and a majority of the population 
fortunately retains its attraction for the 
opposite sex. 

As a definite suggestion, a manufac- 
turer of candy could probably, by a 
study of ancient cookbooks or recipes 
as published in women’s magazines, 
rediscover a candy which tickled the 
palates of our great-grandmothers. 
Since first reading “Alice in Wonder- 
land,’ who hasn’t wondered what 
comfits taste like? Today the term 
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Designing to Sell 


[Subscribe:s are invited to consult with 
the editors of SALES MANAGEMENT on 
their own design problems, sources of de- 
sign information and _ styling services.— 
THE Epirors. } 


OULD you risk cutting 
down on the value you're 
holding out to today’s pur- 


chaser—in point of quan- 
tity? It’s the large chance the Budge-It 
Products Company took when they 
packed only two-thirds of their usual 
quantity of cleaning preparation to a 
can and set out to sell it at the old 
price. Did they get away with it? 
Sales actually more than doubled in 
five weeks. 

We don’t mean to imply that the sud- 
den multiplication of sales was because 
Mr. and Mrs. Consumer found it 
more to their liking to put out a dol- 
lar for less dirt-eradicator than for 
more. But they did find it twice as 
easy to part with a dollar for a clean- 
ing preparation put up in a handsome, 
arresting container, than for more of 
the same goods in a dingy, unap- 
pealing can. 

The automotive and _ institutional 
industries had been absorbing a large 
proportion of the Budge-It output 
in bulk form. They seemed unable to 
get anywhere in their efforts to de- 
velop the consumer market. The sales 


—And After 
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of Budge-It packed in its birthday 
clothes for marketing to the consumer 
were certainly not up to snuff. There 
was some impediment in the way of 
establishing complete national distribu- 
tion; the better outlets resisted the 
product time and again. 

The product itself was right. Obvi- 
ously, the hitch was in the container. 
George Switzer was asked to try his 
hand at improving it. When he had 
produced the second container illus- 
trated, Budge-It cautiously selected one 
department store in New York as a 
proving ground for the new line. Re- 
sults were amazing. They tried it out 
in a second, and a third—in each case 
sales increased more than 100 per cent. 
They offered it to the outlets in the 
West that had been their most obsti- 
nate hurdles against widespread dis- 
tribution. Resistance melted under the 
response to the new container. Now 
the process of infiltration is going on 
apace in the territory beyond the Mis- 
sISsippI. 

Why on earth should a sheerly utili- 
tarian product used for dirty work in 
the garage and the household be 


Before 


decked out like a cosmetic? Budge-It 
can tell you that they've learned that 
eye-appeal will outsell mind-appeal 
every time. Unreasonable consumer 
psychology, perhaps, but nevertheless 
true, that even a prosaic product like 
a cleaning agent is bought because its 
appearance appeals to the senses. The 
label on the original Budge-It can was 
plastered with print of sane, logical 
reasons for buying and using the prod- 
uct. Sound, convincing, if you stopped 
in your tracks long enough to read the 
information. But lacking that arrest- 
ing quality that induces a pause to 
pick up the item, the printed informa- 
tion remained unread. 

An inspection of the before and 
after photographs shows the ditference 
in the size of the cans, but black and 
white prints cannot do justice to the 
contrast in design. Wise owl on the 
Original peers out at you through a 
background of weak, dirty yalla—yel- 
low is too full-bodied a color to de- 
scribe its jaundiced shade. 

The colors on the redesigned con- 
tainer, on the other hand, are high, 
brilliant shades of red and yellow, ac- 
cented by stripings of black and blocks 
of white. The housewife need feel no 
hesitancy about placing it on her 
kitchen shelf. In the case of its other 
chief outlet—the garage—its brilliant 
hues penetrate the dingy light of the 
dark corner where cleaning agents are 
often stacked up, so that it cannot long 
be forgotten. 

Not only is distribution in the States 
being expedited by the simple device 
of a new container, but it has excited 
the interest of several export com- 
panies, among them Dodge and Sey- 
mour, Ltd., who are negotiating to 
buy in quantity for export. 


Budge-It packed only 
two-thirds of the 
amount of cleaning 
preparation in this can 
as they offered in the 
original container — 
and more than doubled 
sales im five weeks. 
Designed by George 
Switzer and manufac- 
tured by the Continen- 
tal Can Company. 
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Sales Managers vs. Designers 
Round | 


A Sales Manager States the Case 
Against the Designer. 


(The antagonism many manufactur- 
ers feel for designers is explained 
in a letter recently received by the 
editor.) 

"To the Editor: 

"| have read with interest your 
articles on ‘Designing to Sell,’ and 
observed your invitation to manu- 
facturers to consult with you on 
their design problems. 

“I will appreciate receiving tear- 
sheets of the entire series of these 
atticles, as I wish to use them to 
persuade the management here to 
redesign our present models. Any 
supplementary information on the 
subject of product design and its ef- 
fect on sales will also be appreciated. 
“We have on two occasions had 
artists of some note to sketch de- 
signs for us, but these have been 
unsatisfactory from a _ mechanical 
standpoint. Because of these un- 
successful experiences, there is a 
tendency in this concern to under- 
estimate the sales value of good de- 
sign. In fact, we sometimes employ 
the word ‘racket’ to describe such 
work, 

“We are willing to be set straight, 
though, if we can see sales advan- 
tages in redesign.” 


Brand New Style 
Breathes New Life 
into Wheel Business 


HE Budd Wheel Company’s re- 

cent exclusive development of 

the first improvement in wheel 
design since the perfection 

of the wire wheel has resulted in heavy 
increases in production schedules in the 
Budd plant during the last quarter of 
1931. Though their market is the- 
automotive industry, one of the many 
at pretty low ebb at the moment, their 
factories were working at capacity. 
According to an official of the 
Budd Wheel Company, the vitality of 
the wheel business is entirely depend- 
ent upon the success of their designs. 


Their experience with the introduction 
of an entirely new departure in wheels 
—the steel, short-spoked, artillery type 
of wheel—is just another corrobora- 
tion that they’re operating on the right 
policy. There was a considerable de- 
gree of interest in the new offering 
at the 1931 show—but it was not one 
of those things which strike up sales 
conflagrations first shot out of the bag. 
Interest in the new series has been 
mounting steadily and surely all year, 
however, so that, in December, Budd 
alone sold more demountable steel ar- 
tillery wheels than the whole industry 
sold of demountable wooden wheels. 

Though there would seem to be no 
more fundamentally utilitarian object 
than the wheel, it has been taking on 
an increasing importance as a decora- 
tive note in automotive design. Budd 
attributes the popularity of its all-steel 
artillery wheel to its style appeal to 
women. 

The advent of the steel wheel was 
probably the first step toward the 
achievement of variety in the design 
of wheels. Ever since the dim ages, 
when our caveman ancestor inaugu- 
rated the history of locomotion by 
slicing himself some cross-sections of 
a tree to make the first wheels, they 
have been round. To that extent, at 
any rate, wheel design is circum- 
scribed. And all during the period 
when spokes were made of wood there 
was very little latitude in the way of 
design possibilities. Then came steel. 
Being susceptible to a variety of inter- 
pretations, we have been offered wire- 
wheels, disk wheels, artillery tubular 
wheels. The latest member of the 
Budd family has short spokes widely 
spaced and may be obtained in chro- 
mium, stainless steel or paint finishes 
to contrast with or complement the 
body color. 

Its automatic self-selling feature is 
distinction of appearance, though the 
advantage of the easy cleanability of 
chromium and stainless steel is used 
with telling effect in selling it. An- 
other effective selling point in connec- 
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Designers vs. Sales Managers 
Round II 
Richard F. Bach, Director of In- 
dustrial Relations, the Metro poli- 
tan Museum of Art, States the 
Case Against the Sales Manager 


“There’s certainly a real job to be 
done in the way of coordinating 
the interests of the sales and pro- 
duction departments toward evolving 
better designs. 

“One of the best reasons why the 
attitudes of the two groups require 
reconciling is that sales managers 
have long demanded of designers 
that they be sales-minded, but have 
not themselves been sufficiently de- 
sign-conscious. 

“The merit of industrial design can 
be measured in two ways, namely, 
by its ability to meet the market for 
which it is designed, and by the de- 
gree to which it transcends that 
market and carries its consumers 
with it to a higher cultural level. 
“Good merchandising is more than 
a matter of a good product, well 
made, well sold; it is also and 
chiefly a job of interpreting mer- 
chandise to the consumer, and 
conversely, of interpreting consumer 
needs to manufacturers. How can 
either of these responsibilities be 
adequately met if a constant im- 
provement in design-quality is not 
the chief element?” 


tion with a demountable wheel is that 
it is six pounds lighter than wood, 
and yields four to five times as much 
strength. 

If you chanced to visit the Stude- 
baker or Pierce Arrow exhibit at the 
1932 auto show, as we did, one of the 
specific ‘‘refinements” of their models 
which would be called to your atten- 
tion are the handsome Budd wheels. 


The Studebaker All-W eather 
Convertible Roadster, showing 
Budd’s new steel artillery 
wheel, available in chromium, 
stainless steel or paint fin- 
ishes. The introduction of 
this new departure in wheels 
has jumped Budd’s production 
schedule from half-time to 
over-lime. 
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Studebaker and Pierce Arrow, by the 
way, were the first to adopt the steel 
artillery wheel. Dealers of all makes of 
cars from all over the country con- 
stantly dropped in at the Budd exhibit 
to inquire if they couldn’t obtain the 
steel artillery wheels as selling am- 
munition for their cars. The answer 
is, of course, that the hub must be 
built differently for various makes, and 
that it is more feasible from the pro- 
duction standpoint for them to ne- 
gotiate their business on a quantity 
basis with the automotive manutac- 
turers. But it’s this sort of dealer de- 
mand for any accessory that eventually 
brings the manufacturers around to its 
adoption as standard equipment. 
When asked whether most of the de- 


sign ideas issued from the production 
or the sales department, this official 
answered: “That can hardly be meas- 
ured. It’s true that what the sales de- 
partment wants it gets. The fact is 
that neither department is exclusively 
a source or a receptacle for design 
ideas. They are in constant flux be- 
tween both departments—a sort of 
check and collaboration system.” 

It is the company’s prediction that 
this new wheel will be a mounting 
source of profitable business for them. 
Necessary staples though they are, even 
styles in wheels pass through cycles, 
and it is up to the sales and production 
departments to initiate them if they 
can and sense them once they've got 
under way. 


The French Colonial Candlestick (below), operat- 
ed with batteries, is the latest item in the Eveready 
Flashlight Company's steady stream of novel 


lighting devices. 


The Eveready Wallite (left), is one 

of those devices whose chief value 

lies in always being within eye 

range. It overcomes the handicap 

of many flashlights in being so easily 

consigned to a drawer—"out of 
sight out of mind.” 


Smarter Novelties 
Support Refill Demand 
for Eveready Batteries 


O you manufacture a product 
which might, with some 
manipulation, be made to 
serve the needs of both the 
industrial and the consumer market? 
Many manufacturers are finding it 
profitable strategy to so design and 
market their products that both mar- 
kets may be worked in such a manner 
as to strike a mean of business, which- 
ever way the market balance happens 
to be. This question deserves especial 
consideration right now on the part 
of manufacturers serving industry, 
inasmuch as the consumer market will 
undoubtedly be the first to come back 
when the business tide turns. 
The recent activities of the National 
Carbon Company, makers of Eveready 
batteries and flashlights, are a case in 
point. 
For years a substantial part of their 
business has been the supplying of 
flashlights and batteries to utility com- 


panies, industrials, fire and_ police 
departments, boy and girl scout or- 
ganizations. When sales __ indices 
showed that these outlets were reacting 
in the same ratio as general business 
trends, did National Carbon sit back 
and wait for ‘something to happen’’? 
They did not. They cast about for 
other profitable markets for their bat- 
teries and found them in stimulating 
and supplying consumer demand for 
flashlight novelties. 

An interesting feature of the flashlight 
industry is that the business is built 
about 80 per cent on the sale of bat- 
teries, and 20 per cent on that of 
cases, but the whole structure of the 
sales and advertising set-up is based 
on the design of the cases to promote 
the consumption of batteries. | The 
more men, women and children you 
have possessed of cases, the more bat- 
teries you're going to sell. The design 
department, therefore, is constantly 
developing innovations in cases on 
which the advertising copy can 
base its appeal—originality, novelty, 
beauty, utility, etc. 

For the most profitable cultivation of 
the novelty business, however, it is 
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necessary to keep a sensitive finger on 
the pulse of demand. Nothing is sg 
fickle as the demand for novelties, and 
by the same token, nothing is 9 
devastating as misgauging your de. 
mand. But if you step carefully and 
keep a watchful eye on the saturation 
point, it’s a very profitable field. 
Flashlight novelties had a wide vogue 
several years ago: for instance, the 
pocket pen flashlight had a mighty 
whirl of popularity. But like all 
novelties, they rise and fall on the 
mercury of popular whim. A million 
or more would be sold, consumers’ 
appetite for the novelty would jade, 
and because there had been no back- 
ground of experience with the vagaries 
of the business, the manufacturer 
would hang on to the item beyond 
the point of maximum profitableness. 
The immediate and inevitable conclu- 
sion was that novelties were by their 
very nature an undependable business 
at best—and that it was better to stick 
to the old utilities, to whom they could 
sell items which didn’t show erratic 
steeps and dips in the sales chart. 
But the depression proved that even 
the old reliables couldn’t be depended 
upon to the ultimo, and that perhaps 
the undependable might be made to 
kneel by intelligent control. After 
all, they had yielded fat profits—up 
to a point. 
A review of the situation caused 
Eveready to conclude that the trouble 
with the former novelty episode had 
not been in the character of the busi- 
ness itself, but because there had not 
been enough of a utilitarian appeal to 
warrant repeat sales. The hitch was 
that the diminutive batteries required 
for these small devices were not suf- 
ficiently long-lived to give a full quota 
of satisfaction. Recognizing this fact, 
Eveready concentrated for some time 
on perfecting the batteries to the end 
of giving them longer life. This ac- 
complished, they decided to gauge 
demand as accurately as possible, and 
to get out fresh items frequently 
enough to produce a consistent, high 
level of sales flow. 
Heretofore they had launched an 
item, reached high volume which 
subsided after novelty-satiation had 
reached its peak, and been dissatisfied 
when the sales curve inevitably 
sagged. 
Now their working plan is to keep 
constantly designing new and differ- 
ent items so that after each has had 
its day there is another to fill the 
gap. Out they go to prove their worth; 
when the saturation point for that 
particular item seems to have been 
reached and demand falls off, it’s im- 
mediately taken out of circulation, and 
(Continued on page 131) 
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epression ? 


Market!’ 


Te thousands of progressive fountain 


owners the depression has actually meant 

the reaping of increasing profits through 
the fact that millions of people of all classes 
have turned to the fountain as a place to dine 
economically. 


Breakfast, luncheon at noon, and even dinner 
are served at fountains everywhere in_ the 
United States, and millions of people have 
learned the financial advantage of dining at 
such places to the complete satisfaction of their 
appetites. Manufacturers of fountains, foun- 
tain equipment and supplies, as well as pro- 
ducers of food, food equipment and supplies 
should give serious consideration to the poten- 
tialities that this tremendous market offers in 
expanding and increasing their sales. 


SODA FOUNTAIN is the only publication 
serving this enormous field and it is read closely 
each month by more than 60,000 of the best 
rated fountain owners as well as all the leading 
jobbers serving this market. 


A background of over thirty years’ service 
has established for this publication an identity 
as the authority on management, operation, 
merchandising and the purchase of equipment 
and supplies. 


From an exhaustive survey we have gathered 
many definite facts and figures that may indi- 
date the possibilities for your business in this 
field. We will gladly send you such data as 
we have as it may specifically apply to your 
problems. 


Write us today for the facts. 


*The 


represent an annual buying power 


110,000 fountains 


FOUNTAIN 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 
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Fountain owners keep up-to-date. They are always alive to the necessity for 
installing new and modern equipment and the serving of new products that 

will draw more trade and bring more profit. 
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Studebaker Inaugurates 
$300,000 Bonus Club 


for Retail Salesmen 


SouTH BEND—‘‘In recognition of the 
part that retail salesmen play in the 
factory's success,” Studebaker Sales 
Corporation of America will, “if cer- 
tain sales objectives are reached,” ac- 
cumulate a fund of $300,000 to pro- 
vide financial incentive for extra indi- 
vidual effort this year, Roy H. Faulk- 
ner, vice-president, informed SALEs 
MANAGEMENT this week. 

The Studebaker Master Salesmen’s 
Club has been created and every man 
employed in the sale of Studebaker 
passenger cars or trucks as a regular 
means of livelihood will be eligible 
and invited to join. 

‘A cash credit will be set up for each 
club member on every new Studebaker 
passenger car or truck delivered at re- 
tail and properly reported to the fac- 
tory between January 1 and September 
30, 1932,” Mr. Faulkner explained. 
“The amount standing to the credit of 
each salesman on September 30 will 
be distributed to him in three equal 
monthly installments on October 31, 
November 30 and December 31 of 
this year. 

“To qualify, a salesman must have sold 
a minimum of twenty new Studebaker 
passenger cars or trucks from the date 
of registration in the club until Sep- 
tember 30, and must complete the re- 
tail sales course, which the Studebaker 
company extends to each retail sales- 
man. 

“A productive salesman in this man- 
ner can insure himself of an income 
during the last three month of the 
year.” 


Nicholas of RCA-Victor 
Named Vice-President 


CAMDEN—E. A. Nicholas, recently 
general sales manager of RCA-Victor 
Company, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales. He is thirty- 
eight years: old. 

Starting his radio career as a messenger 
boy for United Wireless Company 
twenty-three years ago, Mr. Nicholas 
became a wireless operator at sea and 
later supexintendent of the Great Lakes 
Division of Radio Corporation of 
America. In 1924 he was made as- 
sistant to David Sarnoff, then vice- 
president and general manager, now 
president of RCA. 

He left the organization in 1930 to 
form his own radio distributing com- 
pany in Chicago, but returned a year 
later as general sales manager of RCA- 
Victor. 


Willys-Overland Six 
to Sell for $415 

TOLEDO—A reduction of $100 
in the list prices of its new 
Silver Anniversary Willys-Over- 
land sixes and eights and Wil- 
lys-Knight motor cars was an- 
nounced this week by L. A. 
Miller, president of Willys-Ov- 
erland, Inc., here. 
Prices of the Willys-Overland 
six start at $415 and that of the 
full-size five-passenyer sedan is 
$595—all f.o.b., Mr. Miller said, 
“making this the lowest-priced 
line of standard automobiles in 
America.” The Willys-Overland 
eight now ranges in price from 
$695 to $795 and the Willys- 
Knight from $795 up. 
The Ford four, starting at 
$430 f.o.b. Detroit, is now the 
lowest priced ‘‘standard” car on 
sale in the United States. The 
Bantam Austin, however, begins 
at $395. 


One Million Clocks, 
4,800,000 Spoons 
in Wrigley Deals 


CHICAGO—One_ million Hammond 
electric clocks and 4,800,000 Oneida 
Community spoons have just been pur. 
chased by the Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Com- 
pany here for use in special deals, 
In the clock combination dealers get 
$6.50 in chewing gum and clock for 
$2.75. During the first five days after 
its announcement J. Allen Ross, head 
of the Wrigley premium department, 
told this magazine, 75,000 clocks were 
sold to dealers in Illinois, Indiana and 
Ohio alone. More than 17,000 clocks 
were shipped in one day this week. 
Last week’Wrigley offered a special deal 
on Oneida Community spoons—a $4 
value for $2—and 1,259,000 were sold 
in the first seven days. It is being 
worked, Mr. Moss said, in territory 
not yet developed for the clock deal. 
Last year Wrigley sold 250 carloads 
of premium merchandise 


More Beef for America; 
Bovril, London, Forms 
Subsidiary at Camden 


CAMDEN—Bovril of America, Inc., 
has been formed under the auspices 
of Bovril, Ltd., of London, and the 
William S. Scull Company here, to 
handle marketing of Bovril products 
throughout the United States. 

Bovril concentrated beef extract has 
been on the market for about fifty 
years and is sold all over the world. 


‘ In America it already has nation-wide 


distribution. 

The parent company, Bovril, Ltd., has 
assets of more than £6,000,000, and 
owns cattle ranches in the Argentine 
and Australia of more than 12,000,- 
000 acres—an area greater than that of 
New Jersey, Delaware, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island combined. 

Officers of Bovril of America, Inc., 
are William C. Scull, president of the 
Scull Company, chairman of the 
board; Lot Boardman, executive vice- 
president of the Scull Company and 
president of the National Coffee 
Roasters’ Association, president; J. 


Carl DeLaCour, treasurer, and R. 
Barclay Scull, secretary. 
The William S. Scull Company, 


roasters and distributors of coffees, 
teas and other products for the last 
100 years, has become distributor of 
Bovril of America in this country, and 
Geare-Marston, Inc., Philadelphia and 
New York agency, will handle its ad- 
vertising here. 


Tipper Leaves GM Export; 
Will Be Sales Consultant 
New YorK—Harry Tipper, vice-presi- 
dent and general sales manager of the 
General Motors Export division since 
1925, has resigned to become a con- 
sultant in distribution, merchandising 
and advertising, with offices at 522 
Fifth Avenue, here. 

Born in Kendal, England, he did en- 
gineering work in several British in- 
dustries before coming to the United 
States in 1903. His initial position 
here was on the construction of the 
first Hudson River tunnel. Mr. Tip- 
per became, in 1906, sales engineer 
of Ingersoll-Rand Company here; in 
1908, sales engineer and advertising 
manager of the Texas Company; in 
1917, business manager of Automotive 
Industries. Founder and first presi- 
dent of the Advertising Club of New 
York, he is a former president of the 
Association of National Advertisers 
and of the Technical Publicity Asso- 
ciation; he was head of the educa- 
tional committee of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, and the 
organizer, with Professor Hotchkiss, 
of New York University’s School of 
Marketing. 

He has written widely on economic, 
business and labor subjects. 


Anchor Cap Budget Higher 


New YorK—Anchor Cap & Closure Cor- 
poration, of Long Island City, here, 
announced this week an increase of nearly 
60 per cent in its advertising appropria- 
tion for 1932. James F. Newcomb & 
Company, Inc., is the agency in charge. 
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“ xt Wy, A 45,000 acre ranch with thousands of head of Brahma Cattle, Ranch 
yf Cow Ponies, Cowboys and Seminole !ndians from the deep recesses of 
the Everglades. Night hunting for wildcat and fox with twenty or 
thirty hounds Deer, wild turkey, quail, snipe, bear, raccoon, ducks and 
oppossum in dbundance A Seminole Indian village nght on the ranch. 


The Outdoor Thrills of the West 
in the Luxury of Florida Sunshine 


The zest of the great outdoors —riding — hunting-fish- 
INg— swimming — camping with all the refinements of 
the most luxurious city dwelling. Strictly modern 
hotel, beautiful guest rooms, larde high-ceil- 
inged lobby, music and card room, writing room, 
two dining rooms, with wide veranda the 
entire length of the building. Built of 
Florida palmetto, cypress and pecky 
cypress Finest food. Entertain- 
ment by Cowboy, Indian and 
“Mammy” crooners. 
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Nothing like it 
East of the Rockies 
A winter vacation youll always 
remember Moderate rates Write 
tor full details. Automobile road 
Map and Railroad Time Tables. 


BRIGHTON — FLORIDA 


=> al CHICAGO BOOKING OFFICE 
520 No. Michigan Ave 
Phone Superior 44/6 
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Texas Shirtmaker’s Sales Soar; 
Building to One Market Helps 


SHERMAN, TEXAS—Concentrating on 
one market and focusing promotional 
effort on one member of its line, the 
Pool Manufacturing Company here 
sold 250,000 more garments in the 
last six months of 1931 than in the 
corresponding period of 1930. In 
twenty-one years the company has 
grown to be the largest garment 
manufacturer in the southwest. 

The moral of the story is that a com- 
pany which “builds” for a definite 
group of people—which understands 
the needs of these people and the con- 
ditions under which they work and 
live—has the advantage of greater 
adaptability over those which sell 
similar products on a much wider 
scale. 

Pool makes dress shirts, work shirts, 
work pants, two-piece suits, riding 
breeches and overalls, but shirts are 
its principal product. 

“During 1931 we changed the policy 
of our radio, newspaper and other 
advertising to feature our ‘colortest’ 
shirts,” R. A. Johnston, Jr., sales pro- 
motion manager, told this magazine. 
“We also changed the announcement 
and the advertising copy to stress the 
exclusive points of these shirts—a con- 
cealed pencil pocket, popular in the 
coatless southwest in the summer; 
extra buttonholes in the cuffs for men 
who prefer to wear links, and an 
emergency buttonhole in the collar, 
for use in case the sewn-on button 
breaks off. 

“When things began to look a little 
dull last year we engaged a firm of 
marketing counselors to make an un- 
biased comparative investigation of our 
products. This showed that our line 
was well regarded—due in part to our 
policy of guaranteeing every garment. 
We decided then,” Mr. Johnston con- 
tinued, ‘‘that we must effect economies 
im production and cover our market 
more intensively. Our production 
costs have been cut sufficiently to en- 
able our dealers to meet the competi- 
tion on some items by chain stores. 
“The fact that merchants in this sec- 
tion are operating with smaller stock 
and lower inventories has stimulated 
our business because we were more 
conveniently placed than the larger na- 
tional manufacturers and able to give 
more prompt service. 

“We analyzed carefully each of our 
sales territories—per capita sales and 
potentialities for each territory and 
each county being computed. We re- 
placed men in certain territories and 
have used the information to impress 


men in others of the opportunities be- 
fore them. 

“As part of the ammunition with 
which we have supplied them is a 
letter from the vice-president of 
Tiche-Goettinger Company, prominent 
Dallas store. This store ordered its 
first supply of Pool shirts last August, 
and promoted them in its advertising. 
‘In our basement we sold more than 
3,400 of them in one day,’ the ex- 
ecutive said, ‘and 5,000 before the 
three-day sale was over.’ Since then 
the shirts were moved upstairs to the 
men’s furnishings department where, 
without any special price, fifty-three 
dozen were sold in the first week they 
were on display. 

‘Along with our strenuous efforts to 
push southwestern merchandise,’ this 
executive pointed out, ‘it is gratifying 
to know that your shirts compare 
favorably with the three most widely 
advertised national brands.’ 

“In tests of these three brands with 
Pool’s (with the identifying marks on 
each removed) twenty-two men were 
asked to select those which in their 
opinion was the best—in point of 
quality, of material, cut, style, comfort 
features and value. Sixteen of the 
twenty-two picked the Pool.” 


Hudson’s President 
“Wires” 1,207,500 
New YorK—On the eve of the 
introduction of the new Hudson 
and Essex cars, each of 1,207,- 
500 Hudson-Essex owners and 
owners of cars in comparative 
price ranges was handed by a 
Postal Telegraph messenger a 
message from W. J. McAneeny, 
president of Hudson, inviting 
him to inspect the new line at 

the local showroom. 

Postal Telegraph offices in 1,800 
cities participated in this largest 
simultaneous single message de- 
livery. Eighty thousand mes- 
sages were distributed in New 
York City alone. 

The message was the idea of 
Arthur Kudner, president of 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, 
Hudson’s advertising agency. 
Clinton B. Allsopp, commercial 
vice-president of Postal, said 
this week that the plan would 
become a regular business serv- 
ice—permitting nation-wide dis- 
tribution of a flash message 
within a few hours. 


To Sell for Sinclair 


Herbert R. Gallagher 


New YorK—Herbert R. Gallagher, 
whose election to the presidency of Sin- 
clair-Prairie’s new $532,000,000 Con- 
solidated Oil Corporation was an- 
nounced in this magazine January 16, 
has been senior vice-president and ex- 
ecutive officer of the Shell Companies 
in the Pacific Coast since their entry 
into that territory in 1910. He is now 
forty-nine years old. 

More than anyone else he has been 
responsible for the organization and 
the development which has brought 
Shell to second position on the Pacific 
Coast in production, refining and mar- 
keting—exceeded only by Standard 
Oil Company of California. 

An aggressive marketing executive, 
Mr. Gallagher also supervised Shell's 
invasion into the fields of production, 
pipe lines and refining. 

Born in Hamilton, Canada, he was en- 
gaged in looking after California 
properties in which his family was in- 
terested before he entered the oil busi- 
ness. 


New Products Stimulate 
Vick Chemical Sales 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Sales of the 
new nose and throat drops and medi- 
cated cough drops of the Vick Chem- 
ical Company averaged 75 per cent 
above expectations, officials of the 
company announced this week. The 
company has increased the staff at its 
local plant. 

An intensive advertising campaign is 
said to be largely responsible for the 
unusual sales. The new products, the 
first additions to the Vick line in a 
quarter of a century, were announced 
in SALES MANAGEMENT October 17. 
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Loss Leader Tendency 
Increasing, F. T. C. 


Reports to Senate 


WASHINGTON—Nearly 12 per cent of 
1,458 chains who replied to a ques- 
tionnaire from the Federal Trade 
Commission said that in 1928 they 
sold merchandise ‘‘other than private 
brands as leaders at less than net pur- 
chase cost,’ the Commission told the 
Senate last week in its fifth report on 
the results of a survey of the practices 
of chains in various merchandise fields. 
These chains operated 8,056 stores or 
16.8 per cent of the number studied. 
Also, the proportion of chains who 
sometimes sold leaders at less than 
urchase cost had increased 3 per cent 
since 1922. Chains in fifteen of the 
twenty-six different kinds of business 
followed this practice in 1922, as com- 
pared with nineteen of twenty-six in 
1928. Total net sales in 1928 of the 
174 chains that sometimes sold leaders 
below net purchase cost were $1,147,- 
673,000, or 31 per cent of the total 
net sales of all chains reporting; and 
the average net sales per chain en- 
gaged in this practice were $6,596,- 
000, as compared with $1,991,009 for 
the others. 
The practice is most prevalent, how- 
ever, the Commission found, in the 
grocery, grocery and meat, and drug 
groups. Except in these three, and in 
the women’s shoe chains, ‘‘there were 
apparently no important increases in 
the numbers or proportions of chains 
sometimes selling goods below actual 
net purchase cost during the period 
1922-28.” 
On 254 items in twenty-five com- 
modity groups sold below total cost 
(including operating expenses) by 
thirty-six grocery and grocery and meat 
chains operating 11,369 stores during 
the last week of December, 1928, the 
average loss was 9.9 per cent—ranging 
from 3.3 on toilet paper to 14.6 on 
cigarettes. Among commodity groups 
which averaged a loss of more than 10 
per cent were, in order, canned peaches, 
canned vegetables, canned milk, soap, 
cereals, canned soup and sugar. 
In twenty-five drug chains operating 
957 stores during that week, however, 
only four of twenty-nine groups of 
items were sold at less than 10 per 
cent loss—shaving cream, liniments, 
syrup of figs and Father John’s med- 
icine. Losses for the others ranged 
up to 26.2 per cent. The most fre- 
quently reported item was toothpaste. 
Mentioned forty-one times, it was sold 
at an average loss of 13.6 per cent. 
Among grocery products the principal 
“losers” were Palmolive soap, 23.1 


per cent; Star lard, 17.4 per cent; 
Maxwell House coffee, 13.3; Jell-O, 
16.7; Baker’s cocoa, 11.8; Gold Medal 
flour, 8; Libby’s milk, 9.8; Crystal 
White soap, 16.6, and Shredded 
Wheat, 16.7. 


Among the drug chains “the losses on 
replacement costs ran higher than in 
grocery or grocery and meat chains. 
For Palmolive soap the highest report- 
ed loss was 31.4 per cent, the lowest 
16.7 per cent. Other high loss items 
reported one or more times were 
Ipana toothpaste, 26.7 per cent; 
Kotex, 3.3 per cent to 20.7 per cent; 
Listerine, 4.5 per cent to 15.6 per 
cent; Bayer’s Aspirin, 2.8 per cent to 
16.7 per cent; Feenamint, 18.8 per 
cent; Beecham’s pills, 25; Hind’s 
honey and almond cream, 13.3 to 23.3 
per cent; Palmolive shaving cream, 5 
per cent to 19 per cent; Pond’s face 
cream, 8.0 per cent to 15.8 per cent; 
Gillette razor blades, 3.4 per cent to 
13.8 per cent.” 


5,000 Hardware Dealers Request 


I. B. M. Earnings Again 
Make a New Record; 
Owens Heads Stars 


New YorkK—For the tenth consecu- 
tive year, earnings of International 
Business Machines Corporation in- 
creased in 1931, Thomas J. Watson, 
president, told the annual convention 
of the company’s One Hundred Per 
Cent Club here this week. 

M. D. Owens of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
a member of the Scale Division, was 
installed as president of the club. Mr. 
Owens had the best selling record of 
any of the corporation’s salesmen last 
year. Sales of the Scale Division in 
the eastern states were approximately 
double those of 1930. 

“Our work is still in the pioneer 
stage,"" Mr. Watson pointed out. ‘Less 
than 5 per cent of the world’s account- 
ing and recording work is now done 
by machinery.” 


This Nicholson File Display 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Nicholson File 
Company has developed a window dis- 
play so effective it will be continued 
for a second year. 

It depicts a fantastic village and the 
uses of Nicholson files in the daily 
activities of a community. “In ‘Nich- 
olsonville,’ just as in every other vil- 
lage, town or city,” said Wallace L. 
Pond, domestic sales manager, ‘‘you 
find the plumber, the garage repair- 
man, contractor, carpenter, shoemaker 
and the men in the machine shop 
using files—and the hardware store 
selling them. 


“To enliven the scene further, we in- 
cluded eight cut-out figures. An 
asbestos lamp socket was installed, 
and the hardware dealer’s and ma- 
chine shop’s signs were made as trans- 
parencies—also the automobile coming 
out of the garage. For their use we 
suggested that the dealer install an 
electric flasher. 

“We believe that more than 50 per 
cent of our dealers have used this dis- 
play several times,” Mr. Pond added, 
“and have retained it for use again 
this year. More than 5,000 of them 
voluntarily requested it.” 
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Noxzema Sales, Profits 
and Dividends Reach 
New High Records 


BALTIMORE—The story of Noxzema 
Chemical Company in_ statistics is 
worth 1,000 words. Noxzema is a 
remedy for sunburn, chapping, and 
various other afflictions and .ills the 
skin is heir to. 

Not only were the company’s salcs, 
profits and dividends at new high lev- 
els in 1931, after consistent expansion 
every year since 1923, but the increase 
in net profits was larger, both in dol- 
lars and percentages, than for any 
previous year. This was due to an in- 
crease of 33 per cent in gross sales 
and to a reduction of 6.3 in the cost 
of sales and of other operations. 
Dividends declared for 1931, Dr. 
George A. Bunting, president, an- 
nounced last week, were 25 per cent, as 
compared with 20 per cent for 1930, 
15 for 1928—scaling down to 6 per 
cent in 1923. 

Sales amounted to $967,087.37, as 
compared with $732,472.88 in 1930 
and $547,681.93 in 1929; gross 
profits, after deducting discounts and 
costs of goods sold, for the three years 
were: $703,656; $531,275; $392,768. 
Net profit: $188,898; $111,620; 
$116,790. 

Although cost of goods sold has de- 
clined but slightly in the last three 
years-_from 26.8 to 26 per cent, ad- 
ministration expenses have been re- 
duced from 6.7 to 5 per cent. Ad- 
vertising and selling expenses, of 54 
per cent in 1930, were cut to 49 per 
cent last year. 

In a feature article in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT October 24, 1931, Dr. Bunting 
described the development of the com- 
pany and the reasons for its success. 


Timkenites See Bermuda 


as Reward for Record 
Detroit—Sales executives, salesmen 
and dealers of Timken Silent Auto- 
matic Corporation here returned to 
New York, January 22, from a six-day 
cruise to Bermuda—awarded by the 
corporation to those men whose out- 
standing records for 1931 were pri- 
marily responsible for bringing about 
a sales increase of 30.9 per cent, 

This was the sixth consecutive annual 
increase, said E. V. Walsh, general 
sales manager. 


Tek and Tumbler Deal 


New Brunswick, N. J.—A Tek _ tooth- 
brush and non-breakable tumbler (value 
eighty-five cents) are being offered by John- 
son & Johnson to consumers during Janu- 
ary, February and March, for 49 cents. 


15,000 Women Attend 
Radio Cooking Club 


BALTIMORE—Fifteen thousand 
women have attended meetings 
already held in Reading, New- 
ark, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, 
Wilmington, Trenton and Lan- 
caster, under the auspices of the 
Radio Cooking Club of America. 
The club was formed last Fall, 
with Armour & Company, Bor- 
den Sales Company, General 
Baking Company, Kelvinator 
Sales Corporation, C. F. Mueller 
Company, My-T-Fine Corpora- 
tion, McCormick & Company, 
Inc., National Sugar Refining 
Company, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Company, Standard Brands, Inc., 
and Standard Gas Equipment 
Corporation, food and kitchen 
equipment manufacturers, as 
members. 

The talks also are broadcast. 


Selling Dealers by Mail 
Helps Build Biggest 


Hairpin Business 


CuHICAGO—Saturation hasn’t hit hair- 
pins. Selling the most of its trade 
by mail, the Hump Hairpin Manufac- 
turing Company, Sol H. Goldberg, 
president, is doing the biggest busi- 
ness in its history. The largest manu- 
facturer of hairpins in the world, this 
company is working several hundred 
employes in shifts twenty-four hours 
a day, five and a half days a week. 
“Our business is the best it has ever 
been and I see no reason why it will 
not continue,” said I. R. Green, sales 
manager. “We used enough wire last 
year to reach to the moon and back 
and then halfway there again.”’ 

Up to about six years ago the com- 
pany sold through a large staff of 
salesmen. At that time it began to 
experiment with direct mail to dealers. 
Today approximately 90 per cent of 
all this business is done by mail. 
Dealer advertising is carried on ener- 
getically through trade papers and 
direct mail. Consumer interest is kept 
active through Trae Story, Photo Play, 
American Weekly and similar pub- 
lications. 

Asked if the return of long hair was 
the cause of the high peak in the hair- 
pin business, Mr. Green replied: 
“It does not make a great amount of 
difference whether women wear long 
hair or bob it. When bobbed hair 
first came in the hairpin business was 
seriously crippled. But development 
of a new type of hairpin for use in 
bobbed hair overcame that loss.” 


Plan Touring Exposition 
for Home Appliances; 
§ “Rooms” in Truck 


New YorK—Transcontinental Dem. 
onstration Tours, Inc., has been 
formed here to tour 325 cities of 
10,000 population or more, in thirty- 
five states, demonstrating a variety of 
home utility products. 

The products will be shown in a semi. 
trailer type motor bus, about fifty feet 
long, George L. Spencer, vice-presi- 
dent, informed this magazine. 

The bus will be divided into com. 
partments to represent a_ kitchen, 
pantry, laundry, bathroom and den, 
The kitchen, for example, Mr. Spen- 
cer explained, will contain a gas and 
electric range, electric refrigerator, 
sink, dish washer and certain electrical 
utilities, such as meat grinders, scales 
and various cooking utensils. The bus 
will be equipped to supply electric cur- 
rent for illumination and power, as 
well as gas and water. 

“It is planned to spend a day in each 
town and have the exhibit open for 
public inspection each day,” he added. 
The corporation is owned by Charles 
Francois, Herbert Kennedy and Paul 
B. Hauser, officers and directors of 
the Inter-Continental Pipe and Mining 
Company and Herbert Kennedy Com- 
pany; Harold B. Long and Mr. Spen- 
cer. 

Mr. Long, director of transportation, 
was formerly transportation manager 
of the Hollywood Land & Water 
Company. Mr. Spencer, in charge of 
sales and merchandising, has been 
with the retail service department of 
Dry Goods Economist, division of 
United Publishers Corporation. 


Climalene Boosts Ickes 


to Director of Sales 


CANTON, OHIO—Harry R. Ickes, gen- 
eral sales manager of the Climalene 
Company, water softeners and cleans- 
ers, for the last seven years, and 
associated with the company for twen- 
ty, has been promoted to director of 
sales. 

M. G. Spahr, assistant sales manager, 
succeeds him. 


More Flashlight Promotion 


NEw YorK—Sixteen business papers, 
twenty-five consumer magazines will be em- 
ployed by National Carbon Company, Inc., 
in an extensive campaign for Eveready 
Flashlights and Flashlight batteries. The 
campaign will be divided into four seasonal 
drives—the summer program, for example, 
being devoted to these products as vaca- 
tion equipment, and the Christmas program 
showing their desirability as gifts. 
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Smarter Novelties 

Support Refill Demand 

for Eveready Batteries 
(Continued from page 124) 


there is another item to keep produc- 
tion geared up and the sales keel even. 
As a tester in the new novelty flash- 
light plan, Eveready pulled the old 
pocket pen flashlight out of the scrap- 
bag into the light of day to estimate 
its possibilities as another best seller. 
The case was decked out in a new 
coat of chromium plate, a dash of 
color lent a gay air, and in a small 
way it was sent out to see what it 
could do for its makers. Once again 
the novelty insinuated its way into the 
pockets of well-nigh a million men 
—but just when sales began diminish- 
ing, instead of letting it reach the 
point where it required pushing, it 
was allowed to sell itself out and no 
further effort was expended on it. 

In the meantime the experimental de- 
sign department had developed an 
electric candle which won through 
because of the interest in its unusual 
lighting features. It lights when you 
pick it up; goes out when you put it 
down, and by the adjustment of a 
simple device in its base it may be 
made to stay lighted when set down. 
It has a handsome silvery satin finish 
which accounts in large measure for its 
extraordinary sales record. Two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand were manv- 
factured to feel out the market and 
to test its consumer acceptance. The 
“candle” caught on so quickly that the 
250,000 were absorbed before the 
company was ready with a second lot. 
Since then the order has been in- 
creased, several hundred thousands 
having been sold. 

The next offering was a wireless elec- 
tric Wallite finished in black or ivory. 
Portable, of course, it may be fastened 
permanently, or hung by a hook in 
closets, garages, attics, back-porch 
steps and cellars where no wiring has 
been provided. It has the further ad- 
vantage of not being able to be con- 
signed to a drawer where it may be 
forgotten. 

A lady’s hand-bag flashlight shaped 
and cased like a cigarette lighter, 
brightly enameled in red and black, 


with an unusual lens made of one 


of the plastics, was another logical 
product of the Eveready design de- 
partment. It’s just another of the rapid 
sellers that are keeping the Eveready 
sales force in good spirits. 

And, what’s more, they’re hard at it 
right now planning the announcement 
of another revolutionary item in the 
near future, with many more to come. 


uses 


LUKE COLLINS 


Advertising Manager, Friedman-Shelby 
Branch, International Shoe Co., 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Bi ieee creation of good will in 
business is a vitally important 
factor to every organization. Hun- 
dreds of firms have delegated this 
task to the Autopoint pencil with 
greatsuccess. Sales and advertising 
managers who have had experience 
with Autopoint know of its im- 
portance in building good will. 
“Asyouare undoubtedly aware,” 
says Luke Collins, advertising 
manager of the Friedman-Shelby 
Branch of the International Shoe 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri, 
“our sales force are enthusiastic 
boosters of the Autopoint pencil. 
| From time to time we experi- 
mented with other brands but it 
does not take our salesmen long 


The “Better Pencil” # Made of Bakelite 
3 Big Features 


? 


Cannot “jam’ 
wrong. No repairs. 


weight material. 
2 Perfect balance—not “top-heavy.”’ 


QUUUGNAETONUEAAAUAAUUESAUEAUU ANNA EAS UAUT EAA UEUADNUUETAD EDEN 


—protected by patent. But 
one simple moving part. Nothing to go 


2 Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx-like, light- 


Autopoint Co., 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago 


Friedman-Shelby 


Sales Force 


St. Louis shoe manufacturers 
pleased with the effectiveness of 


this famous pencil. 


to speak up for Autopoints.”’ 

The above is typical of what 
many of our clients have said of 
the Autopoint. That they speak 
of a pencil in such a manner in- 
dicates its merit. 

Now, morethanever before, you 
must conserve on your expendi- 
tures foradvertising and goodwill. 
You will find the Autopoint an 
inexpensive means in doing this. 


Important uses 
Autopoints have been subjected to 
many uses in cultivating good 
will. They have beenused for prizes 
to stimulate sales, for seasonable 
gifts,and in some casessentto those 


“higherups” whomsales- e 
men cannot reach. To N, 

personalize the gift each Pt Style ! 
Autopointisimprinted J beau; if barrel of 
with the firm name of akes akelite 


the giver as well as 
the recipient’s name. 
Free tested sales plan 
Allow us to submit a tested sales 
plan to you for your business 
without obligation. This analysis 
of your business will cost you 
nothing. Just fill in, clip and mail 
the coupon today. 


| AUTQPOINT COMPANY oO 
rAet-3! Poster Ave., Chicago, Til. ¥ 
Without obligation, please send booklet, sales-building prop- 
Osition, prices, etc., on imprinted Autopoint Pencils. 
ON cha cipal on pnac incase oem 
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AIR BXPRESS 


RESPONSIBILITY 


Takes Care of Shipment 
From Start to Finish 


The latest in maximum shipping service. 
Speed two to six times faster than other 
means of delivery. No shifting of responsi- 
bility. Century's Low Air Express Rates in- 
clude cost of special pick-up at shipper's 
door and cost of immediate delivery at des- 
tination. Shipments of almost any nature 
are acceptable. For further information, 
phone Century Air Terminal or ticket office 
in your city. Write for Century Air Ex- 
press Tariff No. |. 


CENTURY AIR LINES, INC. 
Chicago Municipal Airport 
CHICAGO, Ill. 


No time lost in crowded terminals. 
Shipments delivered immediately 
on arrival at destination. 
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DOOR to DOOR 
SERVICE 


LOWEST 
AIR RATES 


FREQUENT 
SCHEDULES 
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+ -+ -++ ATTENDANCE AT THE New 
YORK AUTOMOBILE SHOW was. greater 
than at any show for the last five years, 
including the big year of 1929. Sales 
made at the show averaged 25 per cent 
greater than last year. 


+ ++ + Tue INDEx Number INSTITUTE 
ADJUSTED INDEX OF BANK DesBirs te. 
corded last week a high point since June 3, 
1931, and the rise was much greater than 
the normal seasonal increase. 


+ ++ -++ Cuicaco DEPARTMENT Store 
dollar sales figures are running about equal 
to or a little ahead of last year. 


+ + + THE ReEcorpD OF DECEMBER 
BUILDING PERMITS shows the following 
cities to have gained over December, 1929: 
St. Paul, Louisville, Minneapolis, Little 
Rock, Peoria and Kansas City (Missouri). 
The following cities show gains over De- 
cember, 1930: Chicago, St. Paul, Louisville, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Little Rock and 
Peoria. Building permits in the following 
cities show an increase in December over 
the preceding month: Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Louisville, Boston, Min- 
neapolis, Little Rock, Peoria, Newark, 
Kansas City (Missouri); San Antonio, 
Long Beach, Dallas and San Diego. 


+ + + In Its SpeEctAL AUTOMOBILE 
SHow IssuE the New York Herald Tribune 
this year carried 41,873 lines of automotive 
advertising, a gain over the corresponding 
issue last year of 2,905 lines. 


+ + + LoapING oF REVENUE FREIGHT 
Cars, during the week ending January 2 
(a five-day week), showed a sharp increase 
of 61,736 cars over the preceding week. 


+ + + Tue R. J. REYNoLDs Tosacco 
CoMPANY in 1931 had record-breaking net 
earnings of $36,396,816, a gain of more 
than $2,000,000 over the preceding year. 
The increase is attributed to aggressive ad- 
vertising and slightly higher prices. 


+ + + Tue 


HAMMOND ELECTRIC 
CLock CoMPANY has received an order 
from the Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Company for 
fifty carloads, or more than 1,000,000 elec- 
tric clocks, to be used as dealer premiums. 


+ -+ + AMERICAN PRINTING COMPANY 
MILLs, in Providence, have reopened after 
a nine months’ shutdown and are employ- 
ing 2,200 people. 


+ + + SaLes or ELECTRIC CURRENT to 
domestic consumers in Baltimore during 
1931 showed an increase of 10 per cent 
over 1930. 


+ -+ + THe GENERAL Motors Corpo- 
RATION has placed orders for 1,000,000 
tons of pig iron—the largest single speci- 
fication for that product placed in nearly 
a year. 


+ + + THE AGGRESSIVE ADVERTISING 
CAMPAIGN of Loft, Inc., brought excep- 
tional results. For the year 1931 dollar 
sales increased 49.8 per cent, and the num- 


ber of customers increased 25.4 per cent. 
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Beliewe it or not 


GoverRNMENT statistics show 


increased enrollments over the entire country. 


Further statistics show that while business has been curtailed the 
average student attending college is maintained in the usual way. 
He must be fed, housed, clothed, amused and transported. 
Education does go on. 


What it costs to send a boy or girl to college: 


Rs. 5c cecacsaiaatl $2,000—$4,000 _—iU. of Va. .............. $1 ,500—$2,000 
II ovine cscesitnr $1,500—average Wellesley .............. $2,150—average 
Michigan .............. $1,500—$2,000 Wisconsin ............ $1,400—$1 ,500 
Syracuse ................$1,000—$1,800 Northwestern ........ $1,200—$! 450 


If you are interested in getting your story across to such colleges as: 
West Point, Annapolis, Cornell, Dartmouth, Rutgers, New York 
University (Heights), New York University (Dental College), New 
York University (Washington Square College), Stevens Institute, 
Cooper Union, Horace Mann School, Middlebury College, Hunter 
College or Connecticut College for Women, write today for 
information about the market for your product at any of these 


colleges. 


INFORMATION BUREAU ...... COLLEGE ANNUAL DEPARTMENT 


The SCHILLING PRESS, Ine. 


137 East 25th Street New York City 


the production of the finest (College eAnnuals 
[Printers of SALES MANAGEMENT} 
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BY JAMES TRUE 


Director, Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 20.—Innumerable discus- 
sions of the details of the formation of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation are emphasizing both the possible pit- 
falls and the benefits of the organization. There is evi- 
dence of widespread misconception of the purpose of the 
corporation, and the salesmen of manufacturers and dis- 
tributors can accomplish great good in explaining the 
working of the proposition, if they are properly instructed. 

Many letters are reaching Washington from all parts 
of the country and from all classes of business men asking 
where to apply for loans, and there may be danger of 
encouraging experimentation and unjustified expansion if 
the purpose of the Government is not thoroughly under- 
stood. Today a well-informed student of the subject ex- 
plained the purpose as follows: 

“Financial stringency at this time is not caused by an 
inadequate total volume of available credit or capital, but 
by a lack of velocity or healthy circulation. The sluggish- 
ness is caused largely by fear and caution which . 
affect the loaning policies of the banks. 

“It is not the purpose of the Government Corporation 
to make direct loans to commercial and industrial organ- 
izations. Eligible borrowers include banks, savings banks, 
trust companies, building and loan associations, insurance 
companies, agricultural or livestock credit corporations, 
other financial institutions and railroads. The purpose of 
emergency loans to these institutions is to ease the banking 
situation generally, and to have a secondary beneficial ef- 
fect on private financial relations.” 


Excise Tax Lobbies are active, and they represent nu- 
merous industries. Groups and individuals representing 
tobacco, radio, automobile and other manufacturers are 
strenuously attempting to convince congressional commit- 
tees that disaster to the industry and the country will 
quickly follow the placing of a sales tax on their commodi- 
ties. The lobbies are now working for no tax at all; but 
since the sales tax on many lines seems inevitable, they 


are expected soon to devote their effort to keeping the 
taxes as low as possible. 


Fashion Losses may be eliminated from the manufacture 
of many of the things women wear and use, if the plans 
of the Federation of Women’s Clubs are carried through. 
Last Friday, at a meeting of about 200 delegates, in co- 
operation with the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, the women expressed surprising interest in the 
proposition that they inform the manufacturers of the 
country as to their preferences. This may mean that in 
the future the nearly 3,000,000 members of the federation 
will decide on the styles they want far enough in advance 
to enable the manufacturers to produce the proper colors, 
fashions, fabrics and other factors and thereby eliminate 
much of the present heavy loss due to style experiments. 
Among other economic subjects, the matter of returned 
goods is also before the federation for solution. And the 
movement may be carried further to a point that will offer 
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manufacturers a method of determining the popularity of 
new goods in advance of production. If the delegates ac. 
curately represent the membership, they have demonstrated 
that nearly 3,000,000 women of the country are determined 
to contribute to the elimination of waste in industry by 
spending their share of the consumers’ dollars more wisely. 


Economic Sales Management for the first time is 
having the attention of the Department of Commerce. 
Several months ago, by way of experiment, the Industrial 
Marketing Section issued a limited number of a series of 
seven reports on “A Basis for Establishing Industrial Sales 
Territories,” by G. Reed Salisbury, chief of the section. 
This issue, announced only through a few business papers, 
was quickly exhausted, and more than 1300 requests could 
not be supplied. Soon the section will publish a revised 
and printed edition, including the entire seven reports with 
a number of valuable additions. 

In the new edition the percentages of the separate factors 
are listed, as well as the separate amounts. The number 
of manufacturing establishments by counties is given, with 
the number of wage earners, wages paid, value of products, 
value added by manufacturers, costs of materials and rated 
capacity of installed power. Also, all counties are listed 
geographically in an appendix, which considerably facili- 
tates the use of the data. 


Striking at Government Bureaucracy. The American 
Institute of Architects has fathered a bill, recently introduced 
in Congress, to check what is called the rapid growth of 
government in business. Recently Louis La Beaume, chair- 
ran of the committee on public works, said that the Gov- 
ernment is no more qualified to design our buildings than 
to paint our pictures or write our books. The bill pro- 
vides for the employment of architects outside the Treas- 
ury Department, and limits the activity of the Supervising 
Architect of the Treasury to supervision. The bill also 
provides that men be employed who are resident in the 
sections of the country where federal buildings are to be 
erected. The practical results of the bill, if passed, ac- 
cording to Mr. La Beaume, will be “to insure not only 
vitality of design truly reflecting our national genius, but a 
more diverse use of our national resources and a distinct 
saving in our budget.” 


Small Manufacturing Enterprises are increasing rapidly 
because mechanics who have been out of work are going 
into business for themselves, according to the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association. Woodworkers, for in- 
stance, are not only turning out a long list of articles, but 
in some cases they are competing for job work with their 
former employers. Carpenters, unable to get wage em- 
ployment, are setting up shops and soliciting piece work. 
These men claim that mass production does not have as 
great a cost advantage over unit production as has been 
supposed. They maintain that they can supply some sorts 
of articles at a lower price to merchants and at a better 
profit to themselves than the mass manufacturer can. And 
the association considers it possible, if not probable, that 
the country will come out of the depression with a great 
many more small manufacturers in its industry. 
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Profit Clinics 
No. 6. Management’s Relation 
to Profit Assurance 
e (Continued from page 120) 


More and more, management is in the 
employe class, and less and less in 
that which can be called the “cap- 


larity of ital” class. Being the coordinator of 

Sates ac. the hour of labor and the dollar of 

nstrated capital—and the one really responsi- 

ermined ble for profit-making—proper incen- 

ustry by tives should be developed for those 

° wisely, among the pivotal men in the man- 

ay, agement. This is important from 

time js another standpoint. The pernicious 

nmerce, effects of fixed costs on profits have no 

dustrial doubt been brought out in clinical 

cries of discussions when considering the 
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facili. no hee . Page gpenr ns “Before I used the Airway,” continues this motor car company 


president,* “my annual Western trip cost me roughly $1,000 in 
cash, and took approximately three weeks. By means of organized 
air transportation I now make this same trip three or four times a 


is profitable distribution of goods. It 
should be borne in mind, however, 


rican 
luced panne iggy on ee year, and I lose only four full days and one half day from the 
h of f - Siemes t g fair to office. My average expense is only about $458. . . In other 
hair- er eee a b “i words, I am saving approximately 50 per cent in money, and 
a say that executives should begin to cetininds inte.” 

share in the profits wth the common 
than stockholders. You and your business associates can easily make similar savings 
pee To bring management’s work to a — overcome waste travel motion, and eliminate time and profit 
€as- focus we submit a graphic balance consuming journeys by slower travel methods. In addition, you 
Ing sheet (Chart A). The balance sheet can show an actual travel profit for your company — if you take 
also furnishes a picture of the capital em- advantage of the dependable, nationwide travel service offered by 
the ployed (assets) and the source of the American Airways — the nation’s leading air transport company. 
be capital (liabilities). It is a picture titi 
wd of success or the lack of it, depending The American Airways transcontinental line, between New York and 
nly upon the relationships of the various Los Angeles over the Southern “Fair Weather” route, is typical of the 
fa deeeate tasmath « profit end economical and pleasurable services we offer. Complete nationwide time 
act fics shins bisidieniaineall takin te Nahas Maia table on request from any American Airways office, leading hotel, travel 

agency or Postal Telegraph. 

from the income statement, a graphic 
1 balance sheet can show at a glance 
= from month to month the true story 
re) C ° 
al ee gn COAST TO COAST e CANADA TO THE GULF 
a terly and yearly charts of this char- ~~ a Tha 
- acter, compared against those of Directly r SS Nationwide 
né previous years, will indicate manage- Serving 60 a i 4 is. Passenger 
4 ment’s progress. Major ! = (le Air Mail 
A And so our work of throwing out American it ‘ TK Express 
: “thought starters” comes to an end. Cities CA Services 
‘ What each “‘clinic’’ secured in the 
way of results from the discussions 
| 


the author will never know. It 
is not necessary that he should know 
—but his hope is that, where used, 


there have been results—in the way 
of greater profits. 


hand opportunity to contact, visit with and get 

confidential with prominent bankers, commercial 
as well as underwriting, have learned among other things 
that very few, if any, bankers are currently inclined to 
pose as supermen. While bankers as a class are being 
roundly criticized for their ventures in foreign loans, for 
their plugging of stocks including those of their respective 
institutions, for their insistence on extraordinary liquida- 
bility, for their perseverance often approaching persecu- 
tion as regards too rapid contraction of commercial credit 
and for numerous other things—very few bankers are ap- 
pearing in the public arena with chips of indignation on 
their shoulders. Curiously enough, bankers seem willing 
to admit mistakes of the past. In fact, today the banking 
world is earnestly seeking solutions instead of defenses, 
a trend which offers real encouragement. . . . The present 
changed attitude of bankers is not hard to understand. 
Individually, most of them have seen their personal for- 
tunes fade into mere fractions of their former wealth, if not 
into a debit state. They have been constantly taken into 
the confidence of personal friends and business acquaint- 
ances who particularly wanted to tell their troubles to 
bankers. They have seen the earnings of many corpora- 
tions dwindle into microscopic totals. 


Booms ore VISION: Those who have had a first- 


They have wit- 
nessed the balance sheets of their own institutions and 
those of insurance companies, investment trusts, etc., 
shrink dangerously in asset value. They have faced a 
constant threat of bank runs. In short, bankers have 
shared with the average business man the worries and dis- 
appointments born of a major depression. . . . This 
personal experience of bankers also offers real grounds 
for encouragement. When any class of men who by the 
very nature of their activities exercise a position of vast 
importance to the economic affairs of people at large, it 
is vital that their judgments be based upon a sound degree 
of close-up personal experience and a high degree of 
open-mindedness in so far as their critics are concerned. 
In times of general prosperity it is possible for the mere 
possession of pomp and power to lead to abuses which 
are not easy to correct quickly. In times of widespread 
depression it is disastrous for anyone unduly to usurp 
power or parade pomp. Depressions, like wars, have 
a tremendous leveling effect on human society as a whole. 
Men in all walks of life get to understand each other 
better just as men. There is less inclination to boast of wealth 
—to wield power without being able to justify what is done. 

. Bankers used to be looked upon as something of 
_ supermen by the people at large. Naturally then bankers 
were confident, sometimes too confident, of the wisdom of 
their individual judgments. In other words, success tended to 


spoil bankers and their collective vision even as it tends 
to spoil others who ascend to either riches or power. It 
is all quite different now. 


Bankers as a class are thor- 
oughly humble and are earnestly striving to help the 
country return to more prosperous conditions. . . . The fact 
that the depression has humanized bankers by knocking 
them off the pedestal of so-called supermen augurs well 
for the future. It means that banking vision founded on 
these current times will be sounder than at any time in 
our financial or economic history. It means that business 
and banking will soon be pulling oars in the same boat, 
instead of drawing further and further apart as has been 
true during the past two years, when everybody has been 
made to suffer from recklessly. fast, excessively large con- 
traction of credit volume. 


~~) ~~, 


OOKING FORWARD: Constant dwelling on 
I cy enemptoyeen has had a baneful effect on business 

generally. It suggests not alone widespread 
affliction but also so great an abatement of buying power 
that contemplation of the disaster tends to discourage 
activities the fruits of which are sorely needed. The 
country knows that many of its people are suffering from 
enforced idleness. It is determined to relieve all extreme 
hardship arising therefrom, and is taking measures accord- 
ingly. Much remains to be done. There is little danger, 
however, that we shall fall short of our obligations unless, 
in seeking only to alleviate distress, we allow our attention 
to be diverted from the source of all our difficulties—the 
relaxation of industrial activity. Feeding the hungry, 
clothing the naked, and sheltering the shelterless is an 
obvious duty that only tides over immediate necessities. 
Getting the machinery of business in full motion is the 
sole way of removing the cause of our troubles. 
According to the American Federation of Labor, the army 
of the workless in this country will number 7,500,000 
this winter. It is well to remember, however, that, even 
if this estimate proves to be correct, more than 41,000,000 
of us will still be actively engaged, enough to take care 
of all our needs and to afford by our earnings a sub- 
stantial basis for reconstruction. . . . If we thought less 
about what we have lost, in other words, and more about 
what we still possess we should feel better off. Half our 
worries come from our habit of dealing with comparative 
figures. In flush times they lead us into the wastes of 
profitless volume. In dull times they lead only to vain 
regrets. So we repine, not so much because we are badly 
off as because we are less well off than we once were. 
It’s the future, not the past, that should interest us. 
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survives only in the technical vocab- 
ulary of the confectioner. 

It has been said that many men 
spend lifetimes reinventing what has 
already been invented; and the saying 
holds true for the discovery of new 
products. Use the ancient invention 
which has dropped out of sight; 
“twist it and turn it and” market it 
with zeal—by the way, why doesn’t 
some baker put out a ‘‘Patty-cake’’? 

As mentioned, the new product 
itself is perhaps not the most vital 
element of its successful sale. Another 
point which must be considered is the 
ptice at which the new product will 
be sold. Profits may, and do, depend 
upon the difference between, on the 
one hand, the cost to make and sell 
and, on the other, the net selling price. 
However, the selling price of any 
article in a competitive class has noth- 
ing fundamentally to do with the cost 
to manufacture. Very broadly speak- 
ing, competition governs price. 

It may be objected that a higher 
quality product can command a higher 
price, but competition then exists not 
between products of higher and lower 
quality, but between products of a 
same high quality. When a product 
is new and has but little competition, 
it can usually be sold for a much 
higher price than later when newer 
competitive products have entered the 
field. 

A balance must be preserved between 
pricing on a competitive basis and 
pricing on the basis that every new 
product must carry the burden of its 
own expense. Frequently products 
have been killed by placing on them 
a selling price high enough to absorb 
initial unit costs which would be much 
reduced in amount after an adequate 
volume had been sold. Common sense 


must govern, and a balance be struck. 


Sometimes a new product can be 
considered as an “increment product.” 
It is, therefore, unnecessary to burden 
it with as heavy a percentage of sell- 
ing expense as might otherwise be 
desirable. 

For instance, a petroleum products 
company which distributed its gasoline 
and oil through its own service sta- 
tions found it possible to sell, as a 
new product, considerable fuel oil dur- 
ing winter months by having filling 
station attendants canvass the neigh- 
borhood for users. No additional 
men and very little direct expense 
were added to sell the fuel oil and it 
was, therefore, obviously unfair to cal- 
culate the profitability of this product 


on the same basis as gasoline and 
motor oil. In fact, had this been 
done, the fuel oil would have shown 
a net loss instead of a profit, indicat- 
ing that efforts to sell fuel oil should 
cease; without the fuel oil, however, 
a smaller total net profit would have 
been realized. 

Obviously, the next logical step to 
consider is a budget for selling the 
new product. Each item of cost in 
cents of the sales dollar and in actual 
amount should be determined for 
various volumes of sales as closely as 
possible and the budget should be 
broken down by territories as well. 
Careful records of the sales of new 
products should be maintained, in 
order to discover whether they are 
coming up to expectations in their 
profit results. Unless the sales man- 
ager has at his disposal a sales statis- 
tical department, work of this nature 
probably will be performed by the 
cost department ; but the sales manager 
should be prepared to outline the data 
he desires in order to control the 
efforts of the men in the field. 

The subject of costing for sales is 
today in process of development, but 
a number of the leading companies of 
the country have been successful in 
making very close approximations in 
forecasting the results from sales of 
new products. 

A most advantageous device to use 
when putting a new product on the 
market is the laboratory test. Using a 
representative territory to try out a 
new product, future policy is deter- 
mined from the results attained. Such 
a policy, although often practicable, is 
directly contrary to that which is fol- 
lowed by many companies. A new 
product or a new sales policy or a new 
method of salesmen’s compensation 
decided upon in the sanctity of the 
inner Office is usually issued as an edict 
to the sales force. Often the failure 
which results unfortunately rocks the 
company nationally, instead of in one 
territory. New ideas usually need 
modification, and it is much easier to 
change a new product in a small area 


_ than after it has been spread all over 


the country. 

Furthermore, in introducing new 
products to salesmen it is generally 
easier to make a test with a star sales- 
man than to sell an entire group, for 
the latter is inclined to be unreceptive 
to new ideas. A product which has 
proved its success in the Springfield 
territory can be much more easily sold 
to the sales force than one which is 


first presented to the entire group. 

As a class, individuals connected 
with the sales functions of a business, 
both as sales managers and as sales- 
men, are the most conservative type 
with which to deal. It may seem a 
paradox that the men most closely in 
contact with the public’s needs and 
desires are slowest to change their 
ideas, but the explanation is not 
difficult. The man in the factory, 
whether production manager or a 
bench or lathe hand, is accustomed to 
receiving orders from seniors, or sug- 
gestions from company associates. 

The man in the field is, however, very 
much on his own responsibility. His 
regular contact with his superiors usual- 
ly is limited to four minutes spent in 
reading a daily letter (and one second 
filing in the permanent file, the waste 
basket) ; or, if he is doing specialty 
sales work directly under a local man- 
ager, his contact is limited to a few 
minutes in the morning or on Sat- 
urdays. The rest of the time, while 
he is talking to his customers, he is 
dependent upon his own wits. No 
one but he can decide questions which 
arise, and he must make instant de- 
cisions. In the long run his decisions 
must be generally correct, or he would 
be obliged to turn in his salesman’s 
brief case and seek an easier job 
shoveling a concrete mix. Is it any 
wonder, then, that he comes to rely 
instinctively on his own judgment as 
being correct and as being superior to 
the judgment of other people with 
whom he is in contact? How can 
we expect him then to accept imme- 
diately a new idea contrary to his pre- 
conceived opinions? 

Ideas about new products must, of 
course, be reduced to writing, in order 
that the best possible initial sales talks 
may be prepared. However, it is 
usually insufficient to notify the sales 
organization of a new product merely 
by issuing a bulletin. Personal con- 
tact and the enthusiasm of the sales 
manager are highly desirable. If pos- 
sible, the sales manager should listen 
to several actual presentations of the 
new product from each of the sales- 
men or should delegate this work to 
a qualified assistant. While such a 
procedure is not always practical and 
while it involves much work, results 
are what count; and those products 
with which the salesmen have been 
most intimately familiarized will sell 
the best. 

When adding a new product to a 
line most of us expect that the 
amount of business which will be ob- 
tained should be in addition to the 
amount formerly expected. Unfor- 
tunately the new product usually tends 

(Continued on page 140) 
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in his case, we meet the cheaper com- 
petition. 

Then I told him it was evident that 
he was distributing his goods on the 
basis he was attempting to buy them— 
on price alone—and that we did not 
care to sell him under the circum- 
stances. “If you continue,” I added, 
“you will fail, in all probability, and 
we don’t want to sell failures. The 
only possible way for a manufacturer 
or a distributor to succeed is to mer- 
chandise intelligently, and it is most 
unintelligent to give goods away, sell 
them at a loss, or merchandise them 
on a price basis. 

“You are wasting your time in com- 
ing to see us, because order-takers can- 
not sell our goods. To sell anything 
of quality at a profit requires intelli- 
gent merchandising and selling and we 
are looking only for customers who 
have the guts to ask a fair price and 
the selling ability to get it. Since you 
are not selling goods that way, my ad- 
vice to you is to buy the inferior goods 
from our competitor and to be sure 
you get his lowest price.” 

With a display of some indignation 
the buyer replied that he did not like 
the way I talked, and that he never 
before had heard a manufacturer talk 
that way. However, after further dis- 
cussion, he expressed a willingness to 
take on our line, and then I told him 
that if we accepted his order it would 
be after he had proved that he had 
been converted to a sound merchan- 
dising policy. 

When he asked what I meant I re- 
plied that we did not want to sell him 
once, and that if we sold him at all it 
must be as a regular customer. And 
finally he not only gave us his order 
—at our regular prices, of course— 
but also signed an agreement to handle 
our goods exclusively. 

I could relate any number of similar 
experiences to show that an invariable 
selling policy is the only policy on 
which a permanently profitable busi- 
ness can be built, and proving that 
the art of selling has not lost its po- 
tency. There is no doubt that our 
new customer, if he sticks to his reso- 
lution, will make a success. 

All along the wayside of distribution 
are wrecks and failures to demonstrate 
where the price scramble for large 
volume leads both manufacturers and 
distributors. For instance, some years 
ago a certain wholesale hardware house 
was selling 2,500,000 fect of garden 
hose a year, and they made a profit on 
the volume. When the price war with 


mail order houses began this company 
got into it. They bought garden hose 
wherever they could buy it the cheap- 
est, and regardless of quality. Last 
year they sold only 500,000 feet of 
the cheaper hose, and I doubt that they 
made any profit on the reduced vol- 
ume while I know that the manufac- 
turer of it lost money on every foot. 

Like a great many other distributors, 
this hardware company has demon- 
strated the futility of attempting to 
compete on price alone. Although the 
company has lost four-fifths of its vol- 
ume of garden hose, it is obvious that 
it has been pushing the sale of the 
cheap goods. Instead of selling its 
merchandise intelligently, the company 
traded on price without profit in an 
attempt to keep a powerful competitor 
from getting the cheap business. At 
the same time another wholesaler sold 
12,500 feet of a high-grade hose on 
which all factors made a fair profit; 
but on this small volume the company 
evidently took only the business that 
was offered. The difference is, how- 
ever, the difference between loss and 
profit. 

My contention is that the first com- 
pany would have fared a great deal 
better if it had reversed its selling 
procedure. Under an invariable, sound 
selling policy it would have taken as 
little as possible of the cheap, unprofit- 
able volume, while it would have ex- 
pended every effort in distributing the 
profitable grade of hose. In this case, 
I am sure, it could have built up and 
maintained a profitable volume on the 
better grade. But the company, like 
the majority of others, preferred to take 
the easiest way and, consequently, it 
has reduced its hose business to a 
negligible quantity as to both volume 
and profits. The company has yet to 
learn that success in distributing is 
built on profits, rather than by meet- 
ing price competition on inferior 
goods. 

Experiences of the kind, and I could 
relate many of them, prove the extent 
to which the majority of distributors 
have forgotten how to sell. Yet every 
day a few manufacturers and distribu- 
tors who are exceptional are demon- 
strating that intelligent selling is just 
as effective as it ever was. 

Five months ago, for example, I was 
talking to one of our branch office 
managers when the purchasing agent 
of a railroad company telephoned him. 
He told the agent that the president of 
the company was in his office and 
would talk to him. I took the receiver 


and the agent told me that he had q 
requisition for a quantity of our hose, 
but that he would order from another 
manufacturer if he could not get a te. 
duction in price. 

“T notice,” he said, ‘that you haven't 
reduced your prices since Jan. 1, al. 
though raw material prices have come 
down since date date.” 

“It seems strange,” I replied, “to 
hear talk like yours from a representa. 
tive of a railroad. I've heard that you 
people are trying to get higher rates, 
and I assure you that our industry is 
in just as great need of an advance, 
and for the same reason. Goods of 
the quality of ours cannot be sold 
profitably at less than our prices. We 
never cut a price to get an orcer. We 
have always sold our goods on an 
equitable price policy, and we cannot 
make an exception of your case. Think 
it over.” 

Evidently the purchasing agent did 
do some real thinking because we te- 
ceived the order by mail next morning. 

The truth is that this purchasing 
agent intended to buy our goods; but 
he had had success with this method of 
buying from our competitors, and he 
figured us just like the rest. If I had 
offered him a special 5 per cent he 
would have played for 10, and he 
would have hung out until he had us 
down to what he considered the price 
should be. 

In that case it would have required 
at least two or three days to get the 
order and at a loss both in price and 
in selling cost. I know of nothing that 
is such a time-waster in business as a 
variable selling policy. Offer a buyer 
a confidential ‘inside price and he im- 
mediately suspects that you are giving 
someone else a better price. And, be- 

cause buyers are never satisfied under 
the circumstances, there is nothing so 
destructive to confidence as buyin, 
orders with special discounts. 

Only when a manufacturer honest- 
ly follows an invariable price policy 
is it possible for him to save time and 
selling expense, build up confidence, 
assure his profits, and lay a sound busi- 
ness foundation. American industry 
needs nothing in the world more than 
a restoration of confidence all along 
the line. All are agreed on that point; 
but there will be no restoration of con- 
fidence until manufacturers and dis- 
tributors — the courage and hon- 
esty to conduct their business on fair 
and equitable policies, and send out 
salesmen who have the integrity and 
ability to stand pat on prices and sell 
their goods intelligently. 


{Another article by Mr. Garretson, en- 
titled “Has Industry Gone Price Crazy?” 
will appear in an early issue.} 
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These most valuable booklets of the week 
will be sent free to executive readers who 
make a separate request for each one on 
their business letterheads. Booklets will be 
mailed by the companies which publish 


them. 

Address SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc., 
Reader's Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 


Markets and Media 


The Construction Outlook 1932 and Be- 
yond. A booklet issued by the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation as an aid to manufac- 
turers of building products in making 
plans for 1932. It contains reprints of 
articles entitled “Effect of Reduced Popu- 
lation Growth on Construction Demand,” 
and ‘Prospect for Building and En- 
gineering Work First Quarter, 1932,” and 
two tables, one giving complete classified 
contract statistics for the year 1931, and 
the other giving estimates for building and 
engineering volume in the first quarter of 
1932. 


Cleveland Trade Empire Standard Market 
Survey Form. Diverse opinions are held 
as to the boundaries of the Cleveland 
“area.” In this twelve-page folder, packed 
with valuable statistics and maps, the 
Plain Dealer gives its conception of the 
“trade empire,’ and compares it with those 
areas worked out by the A. B. C., J. Wal- 
ter Thompson, Department of Commerce, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, and 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. Sales 
and advertising executives will find helpful 
information in those sections on trans- 
portation data, list of manufacturing con- 
cerns each employing 500 or more wage- 
earners, gainful workers by industry groups 
and sex for Five Cities, 1930, labor rates, 
population, public works, families by race 
and nativity, wealth, composition of popu- 
lation, wholesale and retail trade, etc. 


Management 


Printing Plant Management. We could 
wish that the title of this booklet did not 
indicate a limitation to the management 
of the printing business in particular. It 
happens to be a reprint of an address made 
by H. R. Lewis, vice-president and general 
manager of the W. B. Conkey Company, 
before a group of printers, but it deals 
so soundly and masterfully with the basic 
principles of good business management 
that it may be read with pleasurable benefit 
by men engaged in any department of busi- 
ness management. To quote: “When 
stripped of their non-essentials and boiled 
down to fundamentals, the principles of 
management consist of the coordination of 
these four qualities—to be able to visual- 
ize, to organize, to deputize, and to super- 
vise.” 

He discusses the use of money, the han- 
dling of personnel, and, in touching upon 
marketing and sales control, says: “The 
great problem facing the American manu- 
facturer today is to find out where the 
people are who can use the thing he 
manufactures, and to so control his sales 
Organization that they operate only on 
those people who can buy the most of 


In 1931 The World-Herald 
published nearly 64% 


OF ALL 


Omaha Paid Advertising 


The World-Herald printed more local display adver- 
tising and more want advertising in 1931 than in 1930; 
it led the other Omaha newspaper in total paid advertis- 
ing by over 81%—carrying 63.8% of all advertising 
printed by the two Omaha newspapers. 


Inches of Advertising Printed in the Omaha Newspapers in 1931 


World-Herald 
el Is ed cade dccdcesaceosxes 7,599,732 
GE NEED ch idnctccanccanesacne 2,620,338 
WE MI ics naedes<ccndechueneanen 2,093,014 


1930 Total ....ccccccccccecccces 12,313,084 


Bee-News 

4,521,762 ( 1,641 Gain) 
1,329,118 (174,650 Loss) 
946,026 (133,322 Loss) 


( 52,346 Gain) 
(506,573 Loss)* 
( 16,240 Gain) 


(32% under 1930) 6,796,916 (5% under 1920) 


*Not including advertising in the American Weekly, distributed with Hearst newspapers. 


Daily, 119,600 . . . 


World-Herald Paid Circulation 
LAST QUARTER 1931 


World-Heralds Sold Daily in Omaha . 

(Sunday Circulation 49,520) 

Number of Families in Omaha ; 

82% of Omaha Circulation Delivered to Its Homes by Carriers 
Adding Circulation in Council Bluffs and the rest 


of the Omaha tterritory, the circulation of The 
World-Herald in the last quarter of 1931 was 


93,165 


94,845 


. . Sunday, 116,822 


National Representatives: O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 


his product and buy it most often.” 


ST A 2p se er -e 


The 
Hotel 
mbassador 


The smart shops, the- 
atres, art center, busi- 
ness, financial and pro- 
fessional districts are 
reached quickly and 
conveniently from The 
Ambassador. It is inthe 
Social Center on one 
of the world’s most 


famous thoroughfares. 


NEW YORK 


PARK AVENUE 
AT 5ist STREET 


GEORGE 
RAISES HELL 


Smug, self-satisfied fools. ‘‘You big city 
people make me laugh” . . . “You think 
the same thoughts, say the same things and 
think the sun rises when you crow.’ Thus 
hectored George D. Mitchell, Managing 
Editor of Pathfinder, in a speech before the 
Advertising Club of New York. And the 
reverberations haven't died down yet. 


Mitchell’s subject was ‘Small Town 
America.’’ He revealed an America it pays 
to know. Said: ‘‘Mass production and 
mass marketing both fail if you stop at the 
city gates!!"" 


Governor Roosevelt, Al Smith, Mark Hell- 
inger, Vice-President Curtis, Dr. Starch, 
Roger Babson, Hail Columbia-ed this speech. 
Eddie Cantor said: ‘‘I find myself sorry 
for having been born in a big city. If it 
ever happens again, I'll be born in a small 
town.” 

If you want to know what kind of a coun- 
try this really is, get Mitchell’s speech, 
‘‘Making Snoopee in the Small Town.’’ 
You’ll need it if you sell or advertise. 
Now in booklet form. A copy free. No 
obligation—whatever. Just address Path- 
finder, Washington, D. C. 


ANI DIENT EDEL TI TI 
HOTEL SYRACUSE 
=a Syracuse, N. Y. 


One of America’s out- 
standing hotels. 600 
rooms with bath, servi- 
dor, etc., $3.00 up. 


f 
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S A LE § 


M AN AGEM E 


Nor JANUARY 


History has it that the 1932 Auto Show 
chalked up the greatest attendance it has 
enjoyed in five years—even beating the 
peak year of 1929. Nor was the crowd 
all made up of window-shoppers, for the 
average number of actual sales closed at 
the show was 25 per cent greater than in 
1930. By way of giving credit where it’s 
due, it behooves us to mention that the 
automotive industry’s increase of 5.6 per 
cent in New York newspaper lineage dur- 
ing the 1932 show opening, as compared 
with 1931, was bread cast upon the waters 
-—it came back thickly buttered. 
“ae ae 


According to Denney’s, NBC grossed 
$3,000,000 more business in 1931 than in 
1930, while CBS receipts increased $2,- 
000,000 over the previous year. NBC's 
record is $25,607,041, CBS’s $10,184,958, 
neither figure including income from dis- 
counts or commissions through artists’ 
bureaus. Detailed figures coming in Feb- 
ruary. 

oo 
C. F. McCahill, business manager of the 
Cleveland News, announces that his paper 
has changed from a flat rate of thirty-eight 
cents a line to a sliding scale which starts 
at that figure and moves down to thirty- 
four cents on contracts for 15,000' lines or 
more. This move is in keeping with the 
suggestion made last month by Arthur 
Kudner, president of Erwin, Wasey and 
Company, who was joined by the heads of 
some of the largest corporations employing 
the services of that agency. ‘The sliding 
scale of rates is applied quite generally in 
the retail field, but publishers have been 
divided in their opinion about its applica- 
tion to the national field. 
The Milwaukee Journal’s operation of 
Goodfellow House is in its second winter 
season. Assisted by cash and merchandise 
donations from Milwaukee firms and indi- 
viduals, the Journal has applied itself to 
the relief of the city’s jobless by giving 
over the old Journal building to their 
shelter. Where giant presses once labored, 
linotypes_ clicked, telegraph hammered, 
and men’s brains toiled, 1932’s economic 
waifs are being soaped, souped and slept 
—400 of them a day. 

* oe & 
The Curtis Publishing Company had 282 
more stockholders on January 1, 1932, than 
it had on January 1, 1931—2,712, as 
against 2,430 a year ago. 

es 
You will remember that some time ago 
Architectural Forum announced a prize 
competition for a new format for the mag- 
azine. The first prize of $500 has just 
been awarded Otto Maurice Forkert, in- 
structor at the Art Institute of Chicago. 

’ + -* 
Calkins and Holden have just re-elected 
James A. Clarke president (James A. as 
in René to the ad boys). J. Sherwood 
Smith, Edwin A. Georgi and C. E. Nelson 
are vice-presidents, and R. P. Clayberger 
secretary and treasurer. 

<a 
Do you know which city of 70,509 popu- 
lation in the United States has not a single 
newspaper to its  glorifi-mortification? 
That’s just one of the freakish bits of in- 


formation contained in N. W. Ayer & 
Son’s Directory of Newspapers and Period- 
icals for 1932. More important is that 
the number of daily newspapers published 
in the United States and Canada increased 
by twenty-three in 1931. The year saw 
twenty-four Sunday editions and 268 week- 
lies go down for the count. 

* * & 
Hurja-Johnson-Huwen, Inc., for a number 
of years known as Hurja, Chase & Hooker, 
has resumed its original corporate name. 
F. J. Huwen, after an absence of several 
years, returns as vice-president. 

x oe 


M. L. Wilson, partner in the Blackman 
Company, will retire January 31, 1932, 
continuing in an advisory capacity. 

ag * * 


Harry K. Dunn has resigned from the 
advertising staff of Factory and Industrial 
Management, to form his own organization 
devoted to working out the problems of 
industrial marketing. 

x & & 
Account changes: Kotex Company, Chi- 
cago, to Lord & Thomas and Logan, there; 
Raladam Corporation, Detroit, manufac- 
turers of Marmola, to Critchfield & Com- 
pany, Chicago (newspapers as the media) ; 
Premier Malt Company, Chicago, manu- 
facturers of Blue Ribbon Malt, to Matteson, 
Fogarty & Jordan, there. 


“What Our Firm Needs—” 
(Continued from page 137) 


to supersede and crowd out of place 
an old product. The salesman who 
becomes interested in pushing a new 
product is likely to spend his time 
with the prospect in talking about the 
new product and failing to keep older 
products up to their former sales vol. 
umes. Thus, in many cases a new 
product merely substitutes for another 
with no total increase, and sometimes 
with an actual decrease, of sales and 
profits. 

Summing up: New products should 
conform as far as possible to the 
economics of the law of convergence 
and divergence of sales and manufac- 
ture. 

In addition to the various avenues 
of search commonly used, a possibility 
often unused is suggested—the mod- 
ermnization of past usage. 

Budgeting new product sales, ex- 
penses and efforts increases chances of 
success. 

A favorable introduction of a new 
product to the sales force is essential. 

The search for new products should 
be, not merely a desire and a casual 
accumulation of half-baked sugges. 
tions, but a scientific effort, continuous 
and sustained. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. he undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service of recognized standing 
and reputation through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty- 
two years. Send only name and address for details. 

. _W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


LINES WANTED 


Canadian manufacturing for 


tional lines. 


our clients. 


CANADA—INFLUENTIAL VANCOUVER, BRIT- 


ISH COLUMBIA, mechanical manufacturer, with 


efficient independent subsidiary distributing organi- 


zation, wants one additional line suitable for 
domestic or export 
markets; also two additional lines for distribu- 
tion only. Advertiser requires no further capital 
but desires simply to increase scope of operations 
through the manufacture or distribution of addi- 
Must have satisfactory sales possibili- 


ties. Please address reply to, McConnell and Fer- 


gusson, Ltd., Vancouver, British Columbia. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 
This distributor took on a new spe- 


cialty, retailing at $60. His first 
submitted a sales program capable of national ex- 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis, 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
| C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 


urchase $12. We 


POSITION WANTED 


MR. MANUFACTURER, YOU CAN USE THIS 
Executive in your Factory, or as Branch Manager. 
He is an AGGRESSIVE, ACCREDITED ORGAN- 
IZER. Thoroughly experienced in modern sales 
and merchandising methods. Well equipped to 
formulate sound sales policies, analyze territories, 
train salesmen, plan promotional campaigns, create 
practical sales aids for agents and dealers. Experi- 
ence includes Building Materials, Chemicals, Auto- 
mobile Insurance, Office Appliances and Mechanical 
Specialties. 10 Years as Salesman and Branch 

anager; 7 years as General Sales Manager of an 
Office Appliance Company, established and super- 
vised over 100 domestic branches, 6 Years as Presi- 
dent and General Manager of Distributing Company 
marketing labor saving office equipment, etc., 
mergers eliminated profitable lines, necessitatin, 
change. Age 45, Graduate Civil Engineer, refer- 
ences unquestionable. Reasonable salary and bonus 
considered from sound concern. PAUL B. 
WALDIN, 16595 Ardmore Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


‘GIBBONS knows CANADA | 


